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GETTING READY FOR THE GRAND PARADE AT THE STATE FAIR 


FEATURE of the great Ohio state fair each season is the splendid exhibit of horses, and the picture herewith presented 

is a familiar one to the thousands among American Agriculturist readers'who make it a point on the occasion of every 
state fair to study the merits of the various breeds. The Percherons here portrayed formed one of the most beautiful lots 
ever shown in the Buckeye state. Large numbers of Percherons have been brought into this country in recent years, where 
they share with the Clydesdales in- popularity as a draft breed. Their history dates back to a very early period. Du Hays, 
) the distinguished French author, in his brief history of the Percherons in America (published by Orange Judd Company), 
states this breed came originally from Arabia, and must have been modified by contact with the horses of Brittany. Of course 
in subsequent years modifications have taken place in the formation, with well defined characteristics of the draft animal. y 
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THE NEVER- 
LEAK ROOF 


Amatrrs is the never-leak kind 
of roofing — you can depend 
upon it in any kind of weather 
and in any climate. It 
has a mincral surface and 
can’t rust, rot, 
erack, buckle nor 
creep. No bet- 
ter nor morte suit- 
able ready roof- 
ing is made. It 
needs no paint- 
ing nor coating 
and iseasy toJay. 
Large-headed 
x nails and cement 
free. 




















test sample and booklet 
giving full _ particulars. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 





AMATITE DEPARTMENT. 
New York Philadelphia Minneapolis 
icago Cleveland New Orleans 
imecinnati Kansas City ton 
Se. Louis Allegheny 





mt Hoover Digger 


Clean, fast 
werk. Itstands 
fhe wear and 





~ Favorite in every creat pota- 
to growing district. Get free » 
The Hoover-ProutCo., Lock Box!2, Avery, 0. 


























ean be made from a given amount 
of apples with one of our presses uy 


than with any other. The “ . 

mice will be purer and bring i 
gher prices; the extra . 

yield soon pays for the ; 

press. We make ! 

HYDRAULIC Fore ‘| 

Presses head 

" iT 


fa all sizes, hand or power. 

to 300 barrels per day « 
Also Boilers, Saw-Mills, . 
Steam- Evaporators, Apple = 
Butter Cookers, eto, Fully 
@usranteed. Catalog FREE. 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
a, St., Mt. Gilead, Ohie 








Do Your Own 
Threshing 


with a Fearless Thresher, 
Always ready. Cleans per- 
fectly; saves all the grain. 
Small crew; small power required. Easy and convenient 
to o) erate. Also Silos, Cutters, Powers, Manure Spreaders. 
Write for catalog wanted. 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 














Monarch ydraulic 
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H 
\\ Cider Press 


Great strength and ca. 

\ pacity; all sizes; alxo 
N gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
f ™ ers. Catalog free. 

Gonarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St,, New York. 





WHEN YOU WRITE TO 


AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: “T ad 
on 


your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.” 


will find it will bring you a pronpt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 
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| ing in Wayne county, N 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Tree Fruit Records of Progress. 





Sunshine and warm weather during 
the opening days of July advanced 
growth of tree fruits, and the devel- 
opment as outlined in American Ag- 
riculturist last week is continued with 
fair promise. Some of the details of 
the local notes sent to us, but omitted 
from our report a week ago for lack 
of room, are here presented in brief. 
These are taken almost at random 
from the large number of reports sent 
in by valued contributors, and fairly 
reflect the testimony as a whole. 

About the usual amount of spray- 
Y, a corre- 
spondent at Newark reporting good 
prospect for apples, poor for peaches, 
light for other tree fruits. In the town 
of Ontario very good outlook for ap- 
ples asa whole. Orchards are in good 
condition in Genessee county, apples 
and pears both promise well. Trees in 
fine condition in Dutchess, but pros- 
pects for light yield of apples, owing 
to short bloom. The June drop was 
rather heavy in Orleans county, but or- 
chards healthy. FPartlett pears did not 
set very well, plums light and good 
crop of cherries harvested. Tree 
fruits rather a light crop in Tomp- 
kins. county, and Baldwins set light 





in Orange and Ulster. Apples promise 


| 75% of a normal crop in the town of 


Ontario Burbank 


Around Brockport, Mon- 


Seneca, county, 


plums light. 


| roe county, orchards in fine condition, 
| outlook for a fairly good crop of ap- 


| 
| 
| ples and a big crop of peaches except 


| Burlington 


Elberta. 

Trees in good condition at Appleton, 
Niagara county, spraying general, 
large crop of apples in sight of fair 
quality, and a good many peaches in 
Oleott belt, Japanese plums a total 
failure. Some complaint of indifferent 
prospects for Baldwin apples at Gas- 
port, peaches promising, plums light. 
Orchards look well around Lockport 
with encouraging prospects. In north- 
ern New York, for example Franklin 
county, winter apples did not blossom 
particularly well. In the Albany dis- 
trict of the upper Hudson orchards 

lossomed fairly well, but outlook not 
brilliant for tree fruits. Around 
Cayuga lake the situation not as 
bright as appeared in the spring, this 
applying to all tree fruits. The serious 
hail storm of June 9, earlier noted in 
American Agriculturist, caused much 
damage. 

Ohio conditions were reported in 
some detail last week. At Rockwood, 
} Lawrence county apples started out 
| well. both in quantity in sight and in 

condition, peaches poor, pears less 
than a full crop, but plums plentiful. 
A correspondent in Summit county, 
says more people are spraying than 
ever before. Apple prospects for a 
moderate crop, but peaches very few, 
killed by the winter. Orchards around 
Janesville suffered from the May 
The June drop of apples was 
heavy at Lancaster, Fairfield county, 
but orchards healthy. Few pears, 
plums or peaches. Frosts in May killed 
the peach crop in Clarke county. A 
correspondent at Millersburg, Holmes 
county, says that territory is full of 
peach yellows, a most serious menace 
to the crop. ® 

Not a véry good apple prospect in 
county, N J, but peaches 





freezes. 





ception 


and nears good, plums light. We get 
more or less complaint from New Jer- 
sey correspondents of San Jose scale 
in orchards. The growth of apple 
trees in Rockingham county, Va, is 
excellent, but outlook for fruit only 
fair. Peaches are promising, plums 


and pears short. 

In Montgomery county, Md, some 
were killed by frosts in May, 
but on high land they promise a good 
tree fruits with the ex- 

of pears and cherries. Aver- 
age crop of apples in prospect in War- 
ren cSunty, Pa, but peaches and other 
tree fruits poor. Estimated 150 cars 
| of peaches to come out of Cumber- 
land valley. writes a correspondent at 

Quincy, Pa. Around Harrisburg in 


‘crops 


crop; poor 


the center of the state prospects good 
for apples, especially in well cared for 
orchards and average crop of peaches, 
cherries, grapes, etc. 


A Large Wheat ¢ Crop Promised. 








A careful compilation of the re- 
ports of American Agriculturist’s coun- 
ty correspondents, giving the condi- 
tion of the winter wheat crop har- 
vested, shows that the crop is one of 
reasonably large rate of yield. The 
final repert of condition is 87.2, against 
86.9, reported, last month and 86.1, on 
July 1, 1905. The quality of the crop 
is reported as moderately good, with a 
growth not quite so high as in some 
recent years, but not sufficiently de- 
ficient to cause any general complaint. 

No estimate of rate of yield is at- 
tempted until the threshing period is 
past, but the experience of crop re- 
porting shows that the final estimate 
of condition may be relied upon as 
giving a reasonable indication of ac- 
tual rate of yield. Taking into con- 
sideration this record for a long series 
of years, it is safe to say that the pres- 
ent wheat crop, unless there shall be 
some material loss in the interim be- 
tween harvest and threshing, will 
equal 440,000,000 bushels, against a 
final estimate last year of 437,000,000 
bushels. 

NOTEWORTHY FEATURES IN SPRING WHEAT 


June was not entirely favorable 
to the proper development of spring 
wheat, there being an excess of mois- 
ture over a very considerable impor- 
tant area in the southwest, sufficiently 
marked to lower the state averages 
and to cause considerable apprehen- 
sion of possible permanent injury. 
Complaints of the appearance of red 
rust are quite numerous in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, but so far as can be 
determined from the reports of cor- 
respondents at this time, the situation 
is not at all serious. The conditional 
figure now reported is 88.4, as against 
4.2 last year and 90.8 on July 1, 1905. 

The condition of spring wheat on 
July 1, as reported by our corre- 
spondents, is as follows by states: 
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Com Acreage Largest on Record. 


Complete returns from. American 
Agriculturist’s corps of county corre- 
spondents shows a consistent enlarge- 
ment in the acreage devoted to corn 
this year. The total acreage is esti- 
mated this year as.95,372,000 acres, as 
against 94,124,000 dcres harvested last 
year, or an increase of 13%. This not 
only makes the corn breadth this year 
the largest ever grown, but makes it 
by far the largest area ever devoted to 
@ single crop, in any country, in the 
history of the world. 

The seasbdn for the preparation of 
corn land was moderately favorable, 
although there was some drawback 
throughout portions of the Ohio and 
Missouri valleys, on account of lack of 
rainfall during portions of May. This 
same lack of rainfall and a deficiency 
of seasonable moisture over a consid- 
erable part of the cern breadth, has 
resulted in a condition of the crop 
lower than last year and the lowest 
reported since 1903. The present fig- 
ure of condition is 85.6, as against 88.4 
last year and 89 in 1904. 

MUCH WILL DEPEND ON JULY WEATHER. 

The first report is usually compara- 
tively high, but conditions concerning 
the development of the crop during 
the month of July are far more im- 
portant than the conditional figures 
reported at the end of June. In other 
words, should July this year prove a 
favorable month, with sufficient mois- 
ture and ample heat, the present 
rather low average would be mate- 
rially improved before another report. 

On the other hand, however, it is 
equally certain, that even though the 
condition now is only a little below 
the average, it indicates less than the 
normal development, so that should 
the coming month prove in any way 
unfavorable, the plant will have less 
Newer of resistance than would have 











been the case had May and June been 
favorable to development. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated corn acreage, together with 
the condition, as reported on July 1: 





¢tate Acres Condition 
oo 
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Oe: seedescscwews 677,000 92 
PE re oe 1,475,000 91 
MSs Sok mb en eke 6,133,000 60 
PS” 6 aig sv «ote és 2,820,000 95 
Tenn ...cccesere 8,288,000 93 
we WO. <acasucsen 783,000 90 
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Oo Lae Sab t taken 3,674,000 87 
rem 5 
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ROP Ne. ..- 9,742,000 5 
Ee wmiwe c dae auld 1,758,000 90 
EN hk koakcg 39 ss 1,619,000 72 
ee, een ee 9,240,000 93 
BNO. oporces cers veo 6,079,000 S84 
Ee ee 7,073,000 84 
Wed - cecocgecsive 7,702,000 82 
EP sudvonbdvduve 59,000 83 
GD sence csateess. ae 80 
OM 4 ccueebrons x 51,000 5 
GOR. . wecscectdce 21,000 88 
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ee --- 1,918,000 93 
Other ........... 20,061,000 90 
Total ........+ 95,812,000 85.6 
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Inevitable Shortage in Oats, 


after a _ full 
study the 


correspondents 
month’s opportunity to 
probable crop result, present figures 
representing their judgment, which 
show a condition in the more southerly 
sections lower than was reported a 
month ago. At the same time there 
has been a material decline of condi- 
tion in some of the territory which 
had high figures on June 1, notably in 
Nebraska, and portions of Iowa. The 
dificulty in Nebraska has been lack 
of seasonable rainfall. While there 
as been no marked period of drouth, 
at the same time there are consider- 
able areas in the state over which the 
aggregate rainfall is materially below 
the average and, as a result, the oats 
crop there is uneven in development 
and the general average for the state 
has declined eight points. 

DECLINE IN CONDITION IN PAST MONTH. 


The general average of condition is 
reported as 82.7, against 86,9 om June 
1, and 91.8 on July 1 of last year. This 
average is not only lower than the 
average for a series of years, but is the 
lowest which has been reported since 


Our 


The condition of the oats crop by 





states, as reported on July 1, is as 
follows: 
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-A Favorite Roofing—Among farm- 
ers in all parts of the country Ama- 
tite roofing has been growing rapidly 
in favor on account of its low cost and 
its great durability. It is as easy tp 
lay as a carpet, requiring no special 
tools or skilled labor. The silver gray 
mineral surface of Amatite adds much 
to the appearance of the farm build- 
ings. Sample and booklet will be. sent 
in reply to a postal addressed to the 
nearest office of the Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Allegheny, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, Boston and Cincinnati. 





It is the uniform custom throughout 
western New York to mow away wheat 
in the barns shortly after it is cut. It 
is usually shocked.in the fields for a 
few days and then hauled in and 
threshed as soon afterward as a ma- 
chine can be secured. It costs us 4 
cents per bushel to thresh. I uswally 
store my wheat'in the granary until it 
is sold. I received 86 cents last win- 
ter. It was the Dawson’s Gold Chaff 
variety.—[{E. E. Harmon, Monroe 
County, N Y. 





“IT saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—W ashington 
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CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP 
REY ARCHIBALD MOORE, WEST VIRGINIA. 

T is true that not every man 
is cut out for a shepherd. 
The ideal shepherd should 
be a man of warm heart, 
sympathetic nature, of good 
poise and possessing an eye 
to see things. The practi- 
cal shepherd is not a theo- 
rist, having no hard and fast 
way of doing things; but 
he does .things and docs 
them on time and always 
with a definite object in view. The successful 
shepherd is a practical man, and I would like 
to add is a man of practice. Sheep are highly 
sensitive creatures and show readily the effect 
of care or neglect. The man who appreciates 
promptly the needs of his flock and gives the 
necessary attention may, other things being 
equal, promise himself a prosperous business. 
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principle of skillful breeding, followed by reg- 
ular and intelligent attention will not only de- 
light the shepherd’s heart in general appear- 
ances, but will give him good reason to hope 
for reward in the good coin of the realm. 

A daily visit from the shepherd, change from 
field to field as often as condition may sug- 
gest, access to living water, supplied with sait 
at all times, provided with shade or shelter 
from heat, a field of well-grown grass reserved 
for late fall or winter pasture, are conditions 
which should be provided for every flock. In 
winter, they should be provided with some succu- 
lent food, such as roots or silage, fed with mixed 
grains such as corn, oats and bran. As rough- 
ness plenty of clover or cowpea hay should be 
fed. No man should ever attempt to feed sheep 
through the winter on timothy hay. I do not 
think he can do so without great disas- 
ter. Where conditions justify it, I suggest that 
lambs should comé in February, as the early 
lamb has every advantage over the late one. 
The lambing season is always an interesting 
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SEED GROWING AS A SPECIALTY 


Cc. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND, N Y. 


The market gardener, whose success in so 
large a degree depends upon the seed used, can- 
not afford, as a rule, to grow his own. The 
saving of seed is the business of the seed grow- 
er, and.one which he thoroughly understanis. 
He is responsible to the seedsman, who knows 
the requirements of his patrons much better 
than they themselves know them. The market 
gardener, however well informed he may be as 
to the varieties best for him to grow, and how- 
ever systematic his methods, cannot understand 
the details of the seed saving business, because 
he has not time to look after, and into, the prin- 
ciples that govern seed growing. The seed 
grower is remote from the sections where vege- 
tables can be grown at a profit, and is often 
satisfied if his total earnings from an acre are 
as_much as the annual rental of the land used 
by the market gardener. Seeds are reckoned in 
the market gardener’s expenses, the same .s 





To. maintain the health of the 
flock, the shepherd must see to 
it that the sheep are kept in 
clean, dry, healthful winter. quar- 
ters, free from dampness, drafts, 
well-ventilated and protected 
from storm. How often is it 
true that the health of sheep is 
destroyed by being compelled to 
winter in bad quarters. My prac- 
tice is to give the sheep all the 
field range possible in open, dry 
weather, no matter how cold. 
My observation is that nothing 
will superinduce disease more 
quickly than to compel sheep to 
occupy damp, drafty, poorly-ven- 
tilated quarters. Sheep thus be- 
come so debilitated that it re- 
quires the most fortunate condi- 
tions of the next summer to re- 
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wn the tools and implements he uses, 
pial and he has no greater opportu- 


Ee 


at. nity of producing the one than 
et. he has of manufacturing the 
ae ty other. 
Fo It is a well-known fact, that 
— in no one locality will all vege- 


table forms thrive with equal 
vigor, and where they can be 
; relied upon to reproduce a given 
‘i type, and, where seeds are grown, 
: each locality has a reputation for 
a special class, and the grower's 
re whole energy is devoted to its 
’ development. The seedsman 
discovers these Icalities and 
places his contracts where he 
; can get the best of every variety 

ee ria he sells, and at the lowest price. 
= The seeds the market gardener 

gets, are by 1:0 means all from 


wa 








store them to their condition 
before going into winter quar- 
ters. It is not necessary to build 
expensive barns in order to se- 
cure favorable conditions. Good 
judgment with a view to practi- 
cal economy help out greatly when it comes 
to building barns for sheep. Much devolves 
upon the shepherd in maintaining a good con- 
stitution in afl the individuals of his flock. Some 
sheep die, of course, from natural causes, but 
the constant loss of sheep suggest something 
wrong, either in the shepherds methods, or his 
knowledge of breeding, or both. 

The all-round shepherd must not only be a 
good keeper of sheep, but he must also. under- 
stand the importance and art of good breed- 
ing. It is here that he addresses himself to 
the conditions which point to the vigor and 
type of his flock. He should have as a stand- 
ard a definite type, and by skill, ingenuity and 
judgment persistently aim at his type. 

In fine wool types the low carriage, the 
blocky carcass, the scuare quarters, the broad, 
stout loin and back, the strong heart and the 
brightness of the eye are not accidents, but 
results. Such results as will be understood by 


every skillful shepherd as being produced by 
definite causes. 


A flock built upon this basic 


‘their arrival. 


A POPULAR BREED, THE DUROC JERSEY 


This fine Duro: Jersey sow was exhibited by -E. Campbell & Son of 
Lorain county, O, at several state fairs last fall. 


their dams should be separated from the flock, 
Dlaced in another apartment of the barn and 
given special care until they have a good start 
on the journey of life. 

‘If you would have plenty of milk for the 
lambs when they come,.begin to feed with this 
end in view six weeks or two months before 
Increase the flow of milk by 
turning the ewes on a field of rye, grown espe- 
cially for the purpose. I believe every man 
who handles sheep should seek to be a good 
shepherd. Somehow I have the feeling that 
every good shepherd is a gentleman of fine 
instinct, noble bearing, whose high calling not 


‘only has the approval, but the blessing of the 


Great Shepherd. Such a shepherd will repre- 
sent to a high degree the fine faculty of bring- 
ing his flock up to the highest standard of both 
merit and profit. 


She was the first prize 


the same continent, but each 
kind comes from that part of the 
habitable globe which produces 


winner at the New York state fair as well as at Trenton, N J, where this ‘»® best -f whichever class he 
picture was taken for American Agriculturist. She was shown in the one- uses, From Wethersfield and 
year class and won first place, wherever exhibited. Southport, Ct, the seedsman 
time for the shepherd. It is the one time in the gets his best onion seed, because it is the 
year when the flock deserves the most and best best; although the bulk of the seed used 
of care. Neglect is exceedingly costly at such a is from California, where it can be pro- 
time. Every morning the new arrivals with duced more cheaply. At the same time ne 


fooks to California for his lettuce seed and for 
the same reason, to France for his radish seed 
and to Denmark for his cauliflower seed. The 
New England states furnish the best sweet corn, 
best because it contains a greater amount vf 
saccharine matter thap that produced in any 
other section of our country. The home of the 
melon is away from saline influences, and where 


the conditions are all favorable for rapid 
growth and richness of fivor. What is true 
with the classes named is true with all others; 


the seedsman must, and does glean from every 
part of the world, and our gardeners represent 
the world’s energy in the production of vegetable 
forms. These reasons are sufficient to show the 
impossibility of the gardener’s saving his own 
seed, and the necessity of his depending for his 
supply upoh those whose aim is to sell only the 
best and not the cheapest. ; 
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UTILIZING WASTE APPLES 


An Account of How Windfalls and Other Re- 
fuse Apples Are Utilized—Farmers’ Plant Des- 
cribed—Expense in Operation—Packing and 
Grading the Products—Prices and Other Use- 
ful Information. 

[The following article on evaporating apples on the 
farm is by George T. Powell, the well known fruit grower 
and horticultural expert of Columbia County, N Y. Mr 
Powell practices what he preaches and this description 
is of his own plant.) 

There are grown on every farm many apples, 
not suitable to put into barrels, or to send to 
market. Many of these go to waste because 
generally there are no facilities for utilizing 
them outside of cider mills. One of the best 
means of saving this loss is to have some pro- 
vision by which not only the windfalls, of good 
winter varieties of apples may be evaporated, 
but for working up through this channel the 
second grade or No 2 fruit, that realizes but 
little above the cost of barrels and transporta- 
tion when shipped. 

In fruit-districts, such as in western New 
York, where apple growing is done on a large 
scale, there are large evaporators in every town, 
where farmers may sell their 
windfalls. In some seasons when 
the crops are large and prices low, 


entire crops are shaken from the = _——s 


GETTING PROFITS OUT 





autumn apples are too soft to be of any value 
for evaporating. About September 15 we begin 
on the Greenings and earlier winter varieties. 
When running up to full capacity, it requires 
ten people to handle the work. A day man to 
run the slicing, to attend to the furnaces and 
do the general work and one night man. Two 
parers will run through the machines 109 
bushels a day; while six women are required to 
trim the apples, cutting out bruised spots and 
pieces of the skin that the parers here missed. 


The apples run from the trimming table into 


‘a large box where fumes of sulphur pass 


through ‘them to hold the color. Without this 
sulphur fumigation, the apples would turn 
brown and become discolored before they could 
be dried. The brimstone is burned in a small 
stove underneath the box so that only the 
fumes pass through the apples with no injur- 
ious or deleterious effect produced upon the fruit. 

The drying floors are cleared twice a day. 
The apples being thrown into a large pile, 
where they undergo a curing process before 
being packed. The weather makes a great dif- 
ference in the work. On a bright day with a 
clear atmosphere, and north wind the apples 
will dry rapidly, while on a cloudy day with a 








trees and sold in this manner; 
often the grower realizing ‘as > 
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much for the fruit as to pick and 

















ship it in barrels. 











There are also small evapora- 

















tors made for farm use. These 

















are made of wood, with a system = —-==—"— =~ 

















of racks, fitted one above another, f— 











upon which to put the sliced ap- 














ples. A stove below furnishes the = |=—— 

















heat and ventilators are made in SS  —_ 








the top of the building by which | Cl 
the heat is regulated. These dry 
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houses are made of different x 










































































sizes, and from eight to 40 @ = 

bushels of apples may be dried 3} iS i . 
in 24 hours. The difficulty with §//% < S 
these farm evaporators is to ob- 8 , Me: Dons , 8 
tain the necessary help with dk ee ee —, peas, ma Benee 
which to do the work. The work S77 17" ae 


cannot be so economically. done 
as with the large evaporators, and 
they are going out of use to a large extent, 
beyond providing for family or local needs. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLANT. 

With ihe increasing quantity of apples at 
Orchard farm, and with no evaporator near, 
four years ago we put up a building 20x30 feet, 
two stories with an ell 16x20 feet. It is not 
shown in the sketch; but it extends out from 
where the platform is shown. This addition is 
used for paring, trimming, slicing and fumigar- 
ing. There are two rooms below, each 20x30 
feet, in which furnaces are placed with a sys- 
tem of pipes running around the rooms near the 
top, which carry and distribute the heat to the 
floors above, upon which ihe apples are spread. 
‘wo large towers are built through the roof 
which carry a strong draft, thus drawing the 
heat up rapidly from the furnace rooms below. 

The entire cost of this building. was $800. 
We have turned out in a season 16 tons of white 
stock and five tons of chops and waste. With 
another furnace room and drying floor, several 
more tons of chops and waste could be dried. 
The chops, are apples too small to be pared and 
run through without paring. The waste, con- 
sists of cores and parings. 

It requires four tons of coal a week to run 
the two furnaces. The chops and waste will, 
usually, pay for the coal. The summer and 


ELEVATION OF DRYING HOUSE 


south wind it is difficult to get the day’s run 
dry enough and off in time for the night run. 
HOW THE PRODUCT IS PACKED. 

The white stock is packed in 50 pound boxes. 
Women select large pieces and face the boxes 
very evenly, after which the apples are pressed 
in until the required weight is obtained. The 
cost of packing, including the paper lining, is 
1 cent a pound. Many evaporators ship their 
stock in bulk, in bags or sacks. The buyers 
have it packed in New York or Boston, where 
the work is more rapidly and skillfully done 
than can be done in the country. 

There is a difference in the time required to 
dry different varieties of apples. Where all 
hinds are dried together, some are dried too 
much and some not enough. If the fruit is not 
sufficiently dried, it frequently beeomes sour, 
and is the cause of much trouble between 
buyers and sellers, the stock often being re- 
jected on arrival and has to be sold for imme- 
diate use. — 

Baldwins will produce 6144 pounds dried fruit 
to a bushel; Greenings 6; King 5%; Ben Davis 
4%; Gilliflower 4%; Twenty Ounce 5; Belle- 
flower 5%; Seek-no-Further 4%; Roxbury Rus- 
set 9. If some of the finest kinds, like the 
Greening, Spitzenburgh, Fall Pippin and North- 
ern Spy, could be run separately and packed by 


OF APPLES 


themselves much higher prices could be ob- 
tained for them. The flavor in quickly dried 
fruit is much finer than in the old process of 
sun drying. The special flavor of different varie- 
ties could be preserved if handled separately. 
This is done in a few instances, but only to 
limited extent. 


THE DIFFERENT GRADES AND PRICE. 

Until the orchards at Orchard farm can fur- 
nish sufficient apples to keep the evaporator 
running, we are purchasing from 4000 to 5000 
bushels windfalis, from the surrounding neigh- 


.borhood each autumn; in order to keep those 


regularly emp!oyced who engage to do the work. 

The prices, at the present time, for evap- 
orated apples are very high owing to the gen- 
eral shortage of apples last year. The grades 
made are fancy, choice and prime. The fancy 
stock is made from the best and largest apples, 
and would command if there were any in the 
market, 15 cents per pound, but none are now 
quoted. The choice, is the next size, in the 
pieces or rings, bright in color, and neatly 
packed, while the prime is good stock, but has 
more or less of small and broken pieces 
throughout. Choice is quoted at present at 
11% to 12 cents per pound and prime at lil 
cents, with chops at $2.30 to $2.50 per 1060 
pounds and cover and skins at $2 to $2.20 per 
100 pounds. 

These prices are unusually high. With a Ssuil 
crop of apples prices usualy rule at 7% to 8 
cents for fancy, 6 cents for prime and 5% cents 
for choice, with chops, cover and skins corres- 
pondingly lower. The latter are shipped to 
foreign markets, where they are made into apple 
jelly and vinegdr, while some of the so-called 
punch, champagne and high class wines, are 
made from this class of stock. If nothing else 
were put into them they would be far less 
deleterious in their effects upon the consumers, 
but with this waste product, is associated and 
mixed vile adulterations, 

Whe.e fruit is not sprayed, the apples are so 
wormy that usually not above 10 to 12 cents a 
bushel can be paid for windfalls. There is so 


much waste.from trimming and the cost of _ 


labor is so great, that the profits on each stock, 
are reduced to a point where even the runniag 
of a large evaporator does not pay, but. where 


‘orchards are cultivated, and the fruit sprayed, 


higher prices may be and are paid for the ap- 
ples and a large otherwise waste produced is 
turned to a profit both to the grower and to 
the manufacturer. 

In every community where there are sufficient 
orchards to warrant, there should be an inex- 
pensive evaporator with sufficient capacity to 
work up all of the apples of second grade and 
the windfalls. The one problem that is enter- 
ing so seriously into every »ranch of farming, 
is that of the labor with which to carry on even 
a small enterrrise of this character. It is prac- 
tically out of the question for the individual 
farmer to evaporate his own apples. He can 
no longer make butter or cheese advantag- 
eously, on his farm and as he is forced from 
want of labor to send his milk to the factory, 
in like manner, if he lives in a community 
where there are sufficient orchards, to supply 
100 to 200 bushels of apvies a day for two or 
three months, an evaporator like the one used 
by me at Orchard farm, would meet the needs. 


In Gathered Cream Regions especial pains 
should. be taken to,.collect’ the cream often 
enough to prevent undue acidity... While it is 
on the farm it must be kept at a low tempera- 
ture, both winter and summer. One lot of poor 
cream will spoil an entire day’s make at a 
creamery. Especial pains must also be taken to 
keep the utensils in the very best of condition. 








HANDLING THE WHEAT CROP 
M. C. THOMAS, OHIO. 

If we could always get a machine just when 
wanted and be assured of having good weather 
it is less trouble to thresh directly from the 
field. But taking these drawbacks into consid- 
eration, I prefer to store it in the barn and 
rick just as soon as it will do after it is cut. 
Five or six days will suffice for it to remain in 
the field if the weather is favorable and it 
wasn’t too green when cut. We put all into 
the barns we possibly can after the hay is put 
in and the remainder is ricked, care being taken 
to do good work. 

The threshing is done sometime during Au- 
gust, even though wheat is sold soon after, with- 
out ever emptying the sacks, I have found ita 
good plan to always sell when we have anything 
to sell. I try to keep my wheat pure and clean 
and sell considerable each season for seed. 
Last season when we threshed, our dealers were 
paying 80 cents per bushel and it is the same 
price at the present time. We pay 3 cents per 
bushel to get the wheat threshed and furnish 
the men to do the work. The machines are 
equipped with self-feeders, blowers and weigh- 
ers that dump the grain directly into the sack. 
With these new appliances we can thresh with 
four or five men less than a few years ago. 


IMPORTANT POINTS IN BARLEY HARVEST 


In harvesting barley the importance of secur- 
ing the crop in high-class condition is seldom 
appreciated. Only a few growers seem to real- 
ize that a little damage to the grain just before 
cutting, or while in shock, will reduce the 
grade several points and thus exclude it from 
the grade desired by maltsters. This results in 
a reduction of from 5 to 15 cents per bushel, an 
amount too large to lose through carelessness 
or neglect. 

In many instances farmers have acquired the 
habit of cutting their barley before it is thor- 
oughly ripe—that is, on the green order. This, 
of course, enables them to cure their crop be- 
fore there is any aanger of discoloration by 
moisture, but such barley is not easily con- 
verted into malt and it must, therefore, be sold 
for feed only. ° 

The best barley must have a plump berry, 
with a well-developed germ, and be in first- 
class conditon as to germinating power. It 
is, therefore, important that barley be allowed 
to mature thoroughly before it is cut. _ Next, 
the crop must be handled carefully after the 
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grain has been cut. In most instances the crop 
is cut with the self-binder and the shocks must 
be well made and very carefully capped, to 
prevent injury from heavy rains or even from 
heavy dews. Both are injurious. The dew 
tends to bleach the barley, while excessive rains 
injure its germinating power. The barley 
should not remain in the open field any longer 
than necessary. 

As soon as it is thoroughly dried out, 
it should be carefully stacked, so that the mois- 
ture from the outside cannot get at the heads. 
The common practice of threshing from the 
shock should be abandoned, as there are so 
many chances of the crop being injured. When 
stacked, the barley should remain until it has 
gone through the sweating process, then it 
should be threshed and marketed, if the price 
is right; if not, properly stored. 

Conce aing the grade of barley desired by 
brewers, John Noth, secretary of the United 
State maltsters’ association, says: “The differ- 
ence in the market value of malting barley and 
feed barley is usually from 5 to 15 cents per 
bushel. It is just as easy to raise the malting 
grade if the care noted above is given and a 
large per cent will be of sufficient value to 
receive the highest price. 

“A farmer may have a grain that looks well 
to him, but on testing it the maltster finds it 
to be lacking in germinating power. This makes 
it unfit for malting purposes, and, therefore, it 
is classed as feed barley and sells on the mar- 
ket for that purpose... All barley failing to give 
about 95% germinating power must be classed 
as feed barley. I would respectfully call the 
attention of farmers to the facts given above 
and urge them to do their part in securing their 
crop in the best possible condition, as it means 
higher price to the grower and much more sat- 
isfactory results to the consumer.” 


HARVESTING OATS 
J. M. LITTLE, INDIANA, 

The cutting should begin before the oats are 
perfectly ripe. The grain will be better and 
in case of delay, on account of the weather or 
bother with machinery, a little more time will 
be given to get the grain cut before it is seri- 
ously damaged from getting overripe. 

The oats are usually left in the field until 
threshed. One of the essential things is to have 
them well shocked. If poorly shocked, the rain 
may cause a great deal of damage. A good 
shock, when settled, will turn the rain well, 
and the water will not penetrate so deeply. 
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SPRAYING A 20-ACRE POTATO FIELD IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The picture represents a corner of the 20-acre field of potatoes of L. H. Bronson, grown 
on the farm of J. B. Smith of Franklin county, Mass. Forty thousand gallons bordeaux were 
used im spraying the crop and 18 tons fertilizer applied. The crop from the fleld last season 
was close to 5000 bushels. / - 
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For speed in shocking, system sliould be prac- 


ticed in gathering up the sheaves; The shock 
should be placed a little ways from the end of 
the windrow, and the nearest sheaves should be 
picked up first, so as to have them out of the 
way. <A good shock can “be made of eight 
sheaves and one or two hudders. The first four 
sheaves should be set down two at a time, so as 
to form something like a square. Two sheaves 
will then be placed on each side and one at each 
end. No counting will be required to determine 
the number of sheaves, for when the shock is 
completed, it will contain the required num- 
ber. Press the heads together and cover with 
at least one well-broken hudder. The head or 
grain part of the hudder should be turned in 
the direction that strong winds are most likely 
to come from, as the heads of the sheaf will 
settle closely to the shock “and it will not be 
blown off so easily. 

In case of a big rain, the shock should not be 
torn apart to dry, for the sheaves cannot be 
made into a solid shock again, on account of 
the shapeless mo!d of the sheaves from being in 
the other shock. Should they get another good 
soaking before the shock is settled, they would 
be worse off than if let alone in the first place. 
Two men should not work together when shock- 
ing, for neither can tell just how the other is 
setting his sheaves, and usually less pains will 
be taken. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPRAYING CELERY. 


I desire information regarding tue use of 
bordeaux in celery: I saw in a recent issue of 
American Agriculturist, which I have been read- 
ing for 25 years, a statement regarding bor- 
deaux and would like to know how it can be 
used on celery and whether the plants should 
be sprayed after they are set out or while they 
are in the seedbed or both and how long to con- 
tinue its use.—[J. G. Richard, New York. 

Celery is attacked by several fungous diseases 


known as blight, rust and sun scald. The first 
indication of celery blight is the appearance. of 
small, yellowish spots upon the leaves. These 
spots enlarge rapidly, coming together causing 
the destruction of the leaf which turns yellow 
and finally brown. This trouble is most serious 
in dry locations, especially where the sun is 
allowed to shine freely upon the foliage. There 
is another peculiar disease known as leaf blight, 
which infests all parts of the celery, except’ the 
roots. This disease is very common in seed- 
beds, and may be carried into the field. Small 
watery areas appear in the stems and leaves, 
which soon show small, black dots. These 
contain the spores or seeds of the fungus. 

The treatment suggested is that celery should 
be grown only in moist locations, where it nat- 
urally grows to its best perfection. If grown 
on high land or places moderately dry, shade 
should be provided by either cheesecloth or 
muslin. Frequently celery can be placed in a 
position where the shade of buildings or trees 
is. sufficient to protect it. As to protection, it 
is desirable to be very careful about the selec- 
tion of seed. Celery seed from beds and other 
diseased places are very liable to produce in- 
fested plants in the seedbed. If, however, the 
seed is sprinkld with bordeaux and afterward 
dried, some good may result. It is also a good 
plan to spray the surface of the seedbed with 
bordeaux before the seeds are put in the ground. 
Frequent applications of bordeaux as soon as 
the plants show above the ground are desir- 
able. 

In making bordeaux for celery, the formula 
to be used is as follows: Copper sulphate (blue- 
stone), six pounds; quicklime, unslaked, four 
to six pounds, and water 50 gallons. Dissolve 
the copper sulphate in one barrel and slake 
the lime in another. Dilute each to 25 gallons 
and mix. Before using, strain through a fine 


-brass wire strainer. 
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Do You Make 
Enough ? 


Does your work at 
counter, bench or desk 
pay you as much as you 
want or need? Are you 
being squeezed to death 
socially and intellectu- 
ally because you have so 
littl money for ‘the 
things and the life that 
would broaden and de- 
velop you? 

Make some systematic 
use of your spare time. 
Take a certain part of 
each day or evening and 
earn large sums in com- 
missions, rebates, bonuses 
and prizes making yearly 
sales for Tue Laps 
Home Journa. and Tue 
Satrurpay Evenine Post. 

Any man or woman, 
young or old, and boy 
or girl, who wants to 
“get on” can “get” 
with the. help our sales 
department will give 
them as its representative. 

Do you make $1500 
ayear? Many of our 
salesmen and sales- 
women make that and 
more. It is not *‘can- 
vassing.”’ It is a® well- 
paid, respected and lib- 
eralizing business. 

Write us for informa- 
tion. 

Tux Curtis Puntisamne Company 
3820-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















CELERY 


For Sale—Le 
moss in baskets. 0. B 


AND CABBAGE PLANTS 


ng varieties, carefully packed with 
here. Write for prices. 


Cash with order. Plants ready about June lth. | 
Ww Madison 


Co., N. Y. 





VODLAND FARM, Canastota, 
HARVESTING 
STORING 


FRUIT 


wy ¥. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 
‘Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
While there are many books on the growing of 
fruit, this is the first one on the equally important 
work of handling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
jaws, commission dealers and costing, ete, etc. The 
important subjects of the fruit package and cold 
storage are especially well and comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can aff 
to be without this most valuable book, Illustrated, 
5x7 inches, 250 pages. Cloth. Price postpaid..$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
uette Building, Chicago, Il. 


HANDLING EASTERN CROPS 


| Bordeaux for Late Blight in Potatoes. 








PROF J. T. BURRILL, ILLINOIS. 


The application of bordeaux mix- 
ture is certainly the best direct pre- 
ventive known for late blight in pota- 
toes. Of course there are other 
means of avoiding this scourge by se- 
lection of resistant varieties, season of 
planting, exclusion of the fungus, etc, 
but there is no application which can 
be made in the field which compares 
in value with that of this well known 
fungicide. 

The application can be 
made by modern methods, 
expense is inconsiderable, compared 
with the results obtained. Persistent 
spraying during July and August, not 
waiting for the appearance of the dis- 
ease before commencing, is strongly 
to be recommended. As the fungus 
thrives best during moist weather, 
the spraying operations are especially 
called for under this condition. 

The substances do not entirely wash 
off, even with heavy rains falling im- 
mediately after the operation; hence, 
no postponement of the application 
should be allowed from any feeling 
that it will do no good, Prevention, 
rather than cure, must be the thing 
aimed at. This is best accomplished 
before the disease starts. If the work 
is properly done, the results may be 
consiaered practically certain. 


Building the Silo. 


J. G. LATIMER, WESTMORELAND CO, PA. 


quickly 
and the 








From my experience, I do not think 
it advisable to build a silo lessgthan 
12 feet in diameter with a hight dou- 
ble the diameter. The highest quality 
of silage is away from the wall I 
would build larger than the number of 
animals fed required, so that, if nec- 
essary, the number could be increased 
or part could be fed during the short- 
age of pasture. For convenience in 
filling, I prefer to locate a silo outside 
of the building where the animals fed 
are to be kept, and as near to the cen- 
ter of the feeding room as possible. 
The outside should. be kept painted 
with good oil paint. The inside should 
have two coats of linseed oil after 
erecting and each successive year be- 
fore filling again, especially the lower 
half, 

With this care, the life of the silo 
can be prolonged many years. Corn 
is best just at its maturity, when the 
ear is filled and grains begin to harden. 
But as every stalk and every part of 
the field does not reach this period at 
the same time, it is necessary to av- 
erage it. Unless the weather is very 
dry and hot, there is generally from 
iwo to three weeks in which corn may 
be safely put in the silo. 

SSS eee 

Prize Pansies—By observing the 
following rules I have grown pansies 
that I have never seen surpassed. 1, 


| buy the best seed procurable—such as 


| the bed 





Masterpiece or Buynot’s Selected; 2, 


sow in August for spring flowering or 
in June for fall flowering; 3, prepare 
specially by taking out the 
ordinary soil to the depth of one foot 
and replacing it with a thoroughly 
mixed and pulverized combination of 
leaf mould and well-rotted cow ma- 
nure in equal proportions—Also mix 
in a little bone-meal and wood-ashes; 
4, keep the plants moist. “Give some 
shade during July and August and 
protect with leaves in winter.—T[J. 





Cranberry Crops— The cranberry 
crop of the United States in 1905, ac- 
cording to American Agriculturist’s 


estimote was 910,000 bushels; in 1904, 
1,035,000 bushels; in 1903, 935,000 
bushels; in 1902, 675,000 bushels; in 


1901, 950,000 bushels; In 1900, 800,000 
bushels. Boston prices per bushel at 
opening of January of specified years 
were : 1906, $7: 1905, $4.50; 1904, $2.50: 
1903, $2.50; 1902, $83; 1901, $2; 1900, $3. 
This in answer to a query from M. R. 
Sturges of New Jersey. 


Basket and Question Box, 


Making Bordeaux—cC. L. B., New 
York: Full instructions for making 
bordeaux were printed in American 
Agriculturist May 5, page 580. Briefly 
stated bordeaux is made as follows: 
Six pounds blue stone, 4 pounds lime 
and 50 gallons water. Dissolve the 
blue stone in one barrel and slack the 
lime in another. Dilute each solution 
to 25 gallons. Mix by taking a pailful 
from each barrel and pour them to- 
gether at the same time in another 
vessel. Before using strain through a 
fine, brass strainer. Commence spray- 
ing when the potatoes are § to 8 
inches high and repeat about every 
two weeks through the season. Add 
% pound paris green to each 50 gal- 
lens bordeaux to destroy bugs. 








Treating Sheep—In a recent letter 
L. B. of New York suggested the use 
of turpentine for modular disease. 
Dr R. W. Hickman, chief of the quar- 
antine division of the bureau of ani- 
mal industry, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture says: Turpentine, 
properly administered, is a good ver- 
mifuge, and tar on the nose is of value 
in preventing the gadfly, Oestrus ovis 
from depositing its larvae in the 
sheep’s nostrils, which gives rise to 
grub in the head. But neither tur- 
pentine in the nostril, nor tar on the 
nose, would be of value in the expul- 
sion of intestinal worms. ‘ 


Planting Apples and Pears—W. C. 
K., New York: Many fruit growers 
prefer to plant both apples and pears 
in the fall just before the ground 
freezes. In some sections it is desir- 
able to plant them in the spring. 
This is a question that must be solved 
by individuals so as to suit conditions. 
Many growers in your section prefer 
late fall planting. Would advise you 
to get a copy of splendid book en- 
titled American Fruit Culturist by 
Thomgs. This is the finest work of 


the kind ever published and would be: 


invaluable to you. It is sent- postpaid 
by us for $2.50. The new and revised 
edition by us is just out. We have 
also a large number of other books 
touching on this subject we could 
send you. Among them are Success- 
ful Fruit Culture by Prof Maynard 
and Pear Culture for Profit by Quinn. 
Price $1 each. 





Information About Grasses—O. A. 
S., New York: Write Prof W. J. Spill- 
man, United States department of: ag- 
riculture at Washington, DC. He is 
one of the best experts on grasses in 
this country. His book entitled Farm 
Grasses of the United States, should 
be in the hands of every farmer. Sent 
by us, postpaid, for $1. 


-— 
See 


Handling Swampy Land -—— Every 
farmer, who has a boggy or swampy 
piece of ground may learn, without 
cost, how to reclaim it and make it 
profitable at little expense. John H. 
Jackson, Third Avenue, Albany, N Y, 
has published a thoroughly practical 
treatise on drainage, and he will send 
this little book free to anfone who is 
interested. The theory of aerated soil, 
which is treated with great clearness 
in this helpful book, will be very in- 
teresting to tillers who have not ex- 
amined the subject. If you have re- 
claimable land write to-day for a copy 
of this interesting book. 








A Cleanser That Pays—<After years 


of experience the leading professors 
of dairving and practical dairvmen 
testify that the Wyandotte Dairvman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser is eminently sat- 
isfactory for keeping dairy utensils 
and dairy buildings in perfect condi- 
tion. It is not-a soap nor a caustic, 
yet it cleans everything perfectly, 
without forming a suds or causing fn- 
jury in any way. Prof A. L. Haecker 
of Nebraska State University says: 
“We find your Wyandotte Dairyman's 
Cleaner and Cleanser especially val- 
uable in the dairy, owing to its sweet- 
ening and cleaning properties. Tt is 
particularly well adapted for washing 
hand separators and dairy utensils 
Glassware is quickly and thoroughly 
cleaned by its use and is left in a bet- 
ter condition than when the ordinary 
soap powders are used” This is a 
strong testimonial coming from a high 
authority and certainly justifies our 
endorsement of the cleanser. 


Commercial Agriculture. 


Secrets in Vegetable Marketing. 
B. F. F. WOODALL, DELAWARE. 

Keep plenty of vegetable matter in 
the soil by use of clover, cowpeas, or 
manure; do net be afraid of getting 
too much commercia! fertilizer under 
the crop, except nitrate soda, which 
should be used as a top-dressing on 
all growing plants. Get soil in the 
best pulverized condition before seed 
or plant is put in. There should be 
plenty, or much stirring of the soil, so 
as not to let grass or weeds get 
through the ground. The dryer the 
soil the better for doing this, As soon 
as one crop is out put another in, that 
the season will mature. 

Seed sown in March and April 
should be covered shallow, not rolled; 
sown in May and June, deeper, by roll- 
ing seed in row and loosening soil on 
top. The most important part is to 
harvest your crops and get the most 
money out of them without having 
the consumer tell you that he paid too 
much for them. Do not gather vege- 
tables in the afternoon or evening, but 
in the early morning. Get them in- 
to the consumer’s hands as soon as 
possible. You will never gain any- 
thing by selling a stale vegetable; bet- 
ter give it to your live stock. If a 
a certain vegetable is plentiful on the 
market, gather the best and leave the 
common on the farm. If scarce, cull 
close and sell each kind and size for 
what it is; let your word be surer 
than your bond, and your wholesale 
customers will have the larger part of 
your load sold before it gets to the 
store. The consumer wil) have the 
pot on ready to receive it. 


<> 


Indifferent Start in Onions. 








The area under onions seems to be 
somewhat smaller than last year. 
Such important states as Mass, Wis, 
Ind and Mich apparently have a reas- 
onably full acreage, while our corre- 
spondents report a tendency on the 
part of farmers to go out of this crop 
in Ct, O, and here and there in im- 
portant sections in N Y. The young 
plants were in reasonably good con- 
dition at the opening of July, although 
some complaint of drouth early in the 
season from O westward. Michigan 
has had rather too much rain for best 
development of onions. Insect pests 
have been rather considerate as a 
whole, making no serious inroads in- 
to the crop up to this time. Further 
details next week. ¢ 


Acreage a tenth smaller than last 
year, but conditions good, barring 
damage by cutworms. Early frosts 
also shortened the crop.—[G. F. B., 
Napanee, Ind. 


Area under crop 75% of last year. 
Drouth and wind caused much dam- 
age.—[I. A. P., Kendallville, Ind, 


Acreage in this town smaller than 
last year, conditions’ satisfactory. 
Farmers seem to be gradually going 
out of onfons since *02, when there 
were 250 a here, against 100 a now.— 
[R. A. Snyder, Chelsea, Mich. 

In the towns of Goshen and War- 
wick, Orange Co, N Y, onion acreage 
full, crop conditions favorable. Grow- 
ers ‘here consider lime nad sulphur 
wash a good preventive for smut. 





Care of the Kieffer Orchard—We 
keep our Kieffers headed back every 
year until they are seven or eight 
years old and later, if they are too tall. 
We plow our orchards early, apply- 
ing phosphate and work in them as 
long as we can. The pears are ripe 
enough to pick about September 20- 
25. ‘The trees vary much in produc- 
tiveness, some yielding from ten to 15 
baskets. We have had five-year-old 
trees that averaged five barrels.—I[F. 
P. Cochrane, Kent County, Md. 








For the Land’s Sake—usce Rowtker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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The Pure Food Law in Outline: 


The provisions of the pure food law 
are very inclusive. A wide range of 
subjects is covered, and the statute 
aims to protect consumers against all 
articles of food or drugs which are 
adulterated or misrepresented. Here- 
with are printed some. of the chief 
features of the new law. 

ADULTERATED FOODS DESCRIBED. 


Under it an article of food shall be 
deemed adulterated, first, if any sub- 
stance has been mixed and packed 
with it so as to reduce, or lower, 
or .injuriously affect its quality or 
strength; second, if any substance has 
been substituted wholly or in part for 
the article; third, if any valuable 
constituent of the article has been 
wholly or in part abstracted; fourth, 
if it be mixed, colored, powdered, 
coated or stained in a manner where- 
by damage or inferiority is concealed; 
fifth, if it contains any added poison- 
ous or other added deleterious ingre- 
dient which may render such article 
injurious to health; sixth, if it con- 
sists in whole or in part of a filthy, 
decomposed or putrid animal or veg- 
etable substance, or if it is the product 
of a diseased animal or one that has 
died otherwise than by slaughter. 

Confectionery considered adul- 
terated if it contains terra alba, bary- 
tes, tale, chrome yellow, or other min- 
eral substance of poisonous color or 
flavor, or other ingredient deleterious 
or detrimental to health, or any vi- 
nous, malt or spiritous liquor or com- 
pound or narcotic drug. * 


MISBRANDING UNDER THE BAN. 


The law intends that the labels shall 
speak the truth The term mis- 
branded as used in the law applies to 
all drugs or articles of food, the pack- 
age or label which shall bear any 
statement, design or device regarding 
the article or its ingredients, which 
shall be false or misleading in any 
particular. <A food article shall also 
be deemed as misbranded if it be an 
imitation of, or offered for sale under 
the distinctive name of another ar- 
ticle; second, if it is labelled so as to 
deceive or mislead the purchaser. 
Articles in package form where weight 
or measure is indicated must be true 
to the label. Permission is given 
manufacturers of articles to put up 
compounds, imitations or blends, pro- 
vided these words are plainly stated 
on the package in which it is offered 
for sale. 

Any article of food, drvg or liquor 
that is adulterated or misbranded, 
being transported from one state to 
another for sale, or if imported from 
a foreign country for sale, or if in- 
tended for export to a foreign coun- 
try is liable to seizure and confiscation. 
If the courts condemn the article as 
being adulterated misbranded, or 
of’ a poisonous deleterious char- 
acter, it is to be destroyed, or sold as 
the court may direct, and the pro- 
ceeds, ff sold, the legal costs, 
shall be paid into the treasury of the 
United States. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FOREIGN 


An important provision is the re- 
lationship between the treasury de- 
partment and the agricultural depart- 
ment. The secretary of the first 
named is to deliver to the secretary 
of agriculture, upon his request, from 
time to time, samples of food and 
drugs which are being imported, and 


is 


or 


or 


less 


FRAUDS. 


upon examining such, if they are 
found to be adulterated or misbranded, 
such articles are to be refused ad- 
mission. 
THE HAND OF THE LAW ON EVIL DOERS. | 
Penalties for infraction of the law 
are severe. The federal government 
does not interfere with the actual 
manufacture of goods in_ various 
states; but it does provide that it 
shall be unlawful for any person to 
manufacture within any territory or 


the District of Columbia, any article 
of food or drug which is adulterated 
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The difference between good and poor wheat crops is caused by 


POTASH 


A fertilizer is not complete unless it contains ample Potash; anything short of that 
gives poor yields. Wheat cannot thrive on food lacking that element which it most 
needs, consequently, a fertilizer lacking the necessary Potash starves your grains. 

Farmers are realizing these facts more and more. They are enriching their 
soil at the Fall planting with Potash, and reaping better and more profitable yields. 


Our books on farming are sent free on request, to show you how poor farms have been made to pay, and how 
good farms have been made better. There isn’t a farmer in the country who can read them without profit. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 
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offer, is far superior to any other kind. It is easier to lay, laste 
to it. Justan ordinary Hatchet o1 
t, is our No, 


|Standard Books 
Greenhouses 


Greenhouse Construction 

By L. R. Taft. A complete treatise on green- 
house structures and arrangements of the various 
forms and styles of plant houses, for professional 
florists as well as amateurs, All the best and most 
improved structures are clearly described. The 
modern and most successful methods of heating and 
ventilating are fully treated upon. Special chapters 
are devoted to houses used for the growing of one 
kind of plants exclusively. The construction of hot- 
beds and frames receives appropriate attention, Over 
100 excellent illustrations. 5x7 inches, 218 pages. 
Cloth, Price $1.50. 


Greenhouse Management 

Py L. R. Taft. This book forms an almost in- 
dispensable companion volume to Greenhouse Con- 
struction. So minute and practical are the various 
systems and methods of growing and forcing roses, 
violeta, carnations and all the most important flor- 
ists’ plants, as well as fruits and vegetables de- 
acri that by a careful study of this work and 
the following of its teachings, failure is almost 
impossible, Lllustrated, 5x7 inches, 382 pages, Cloth; 
Price $1.50. 
Pictorial Greenhouse Management 

By Walter P. Wright, The object of this useful 
manual for all classes of horticulturists is to present 
&@ concise and pleasurable introduction to practical 
gardening, and to compress as much information 
as possible into the space at command. It gives 
detailed directions for the culture and selection of 
the leading flowers, fruits and vegetables, each 
subject being made clear by appropriate illustra- 
tions accompanying the text. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 

pages. Cloth. Price 75 cents. 


Fumigation Methods 

By Willis G, Johnson, formerly State Entomolo- 
gist of Maryland. A practical treatise upon new, 
cheap, simple and effective means of exterminating 
insect pests and various other vermin in field, or- 
chard, nursery, greenhouse, mill, granary, elevator, 
car, ship and other inclosures, A timely work for 
farmers, fruit growers, nurserymen, gardeners, 
florists, millers, grain dealers, transportation com- 
panies, college and experiment station workers, It 
should be in the hands of every horticulturist and 
nurseryman in the country, as well as florists and 
others engaged in propagation and distribution of 
plants. The entire work is written jn a popular 
non-technical style, Profusely illustrated, 5x7 inches, 
250 pages. Cloth, Price $1. 


Catalog Free to All 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New Large Illustrated Catalog, 112 pages, ¢ by 
9 inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by 
titles and authors, and containing detailed de- 
scriptions of all the best booke on rural and 
home topics, sent for four cents itamps—which 
only pays the postage. 
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‘om the Farm or the Home. 
WRECKING CC STH 


teed_the strongest, lightest running, most economical built. 
No, 18 (shown here) is made o 
strong—hence, the name “Special.” 


The 


a ~ extra heavy material, built excep- 


The fodder is in rapid motion from the time 
it is deposited on the traveling table till it 


enters the silo, thus requiring less power 
to operate than other similar machines, 
Handles bundles of any size. Capacity is 
limited only by the amount of fodder you 
can feedit. Patented safety devices make 
accidents impossible. 

Write to-day for our Free Catalogue, which 

; also shredders, beskers: owes pv gt 
feed mills and root cutters. bad 

SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box 221, Manitowoc, Wis. 




















AR DRILLING MACHIN 


have always won in competitive tests from 

the other well drilling machines on the 

market. For drilling for WATER, OIL and GAS 

are without asuperior. Drilled wells are cheaper than dug 

wells and the man who enters the drilling business now is 

gure of s golden reward. The business is in its infancy 
and there is asplendid opportunity for en- 


rising men possessing a small amount 
ot capital, Write us for Extalog No. F.23, 
Machi 


t 
receive full particulars. 
Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New Y: N. ¥. 
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FARM AND BARN 


or misbranded, For each offense, 
upon conviction, the fine is all the way 
up to $500, or imprisonment for one 
year, or both; at the discretion of the 
court. For subsequent offenses the 
punishment is to be more severe. 

The law provides that adulterated 
or misbranded goods cannot be 
shipped from one state to another, 
neither imported, nor exported from 
the United States. Fines are provided 
of $200 for the first offense, $300 for 
each subsequent offense and imprison- 
ment. 

Nothing in the act shall be con- 
strued as requiring proprietors or 
manufacturers of proprietary foods 
which contain nogunwholesome added 
ingredient to disclose their trade for- 
mulas, except in so far as the provi- 
sions of this act may require, to se- 
cure freedom from adulteration or 
misbranding. The law goes into ef- 
fect January 1, 1907. 





Planting Cowpeas. on Wheat Land. 





I have a field of 15 acres that I 
have had in wheat seven years in suc- 
cession. I want to put it in wheat 
again this fall. Would like to know if 
it would pay me to sow it in cowpeas 
after I get the wheat off, about the 
middle or last of July. I would have 
to plow the-cowpeas under about the 
last of September. I seed wheat about 
October 1—[P. A. H., Maryland. 

In your climate you would have no 
difficulty in -securing a fairly good 
stand of cowpeas, providing the 
weather was not too dry. Cowpeas 
require a warm, moist seedbed. The 
ground for the crop should be put in 
as perfect condition as possible. When 
sown in drills the rows are usually 
18 to 30 inches apart, depending on 
varieties. The seed should be covered 
about 2 inches deep. When the crop 
is sown broadcast and harrowed it re- 
quires no further attention in the way 
of cultivation. A greater amount of 
seed should be used, however, when 
sown broadcast. Usually from one 
bushel of the smaller to two bushels 
of the larger seeded varieties are used 
per acre when sown broadcast. The 
amount varies from six to 16 quarts 
when put in drills. When one has 
plenty of seed and labor is scarce it 
is customary to sow broadcast. 

Cowpeas respond promptly to a 
small application of phosphoric acid 
and potash on most soils, but large 
applications are not necessary and do 
not pay. 

At the Delaware experiment station 
the use of 160 pounds muriate of pot- 
ash per acre doubled the yield of 
vines while superphosphate was with- 
out effect. Generally 100 to 150 pounds 
muriate of potash per acre is suf- 
ficient. On soils devoid of vegetable 
matter stable manure, cottonseed and 
other organic manures can be“used to 
good advantage. On very light soils 
cottonseed meal is preferable to cot- 
tonseed and is frequently used at the 
rate of 150 to 200 pounds per acre as 
a top-dressing. On a soil such as 


.yours which has had successive crops 


of wheat and has long been under 
cultivation, 100 to 150 pounds acid 
phosphate and about the same amount 
muriate of potash would seem de- 
sirable. 

On heavy clay soils, which need 
loosening, the vines should be turned 
under while they are green. The 
heavier the crop turned under the 
greater will be the beneficial action 
on the mechanical condition of the 
soil. Where the vines are plowed 
under in the fall the ground should 
immediately be put into wheat or some 
other crop, such as rye, winter oats 
or vetch. The roots of these growing 
plants catch and hold the food liber- 
ated by the decaying vegetable matter 
in the soil and thus prevent winter 
leaching and washing. 

From analyses made at a number of 
experiment stations it has been clear- 
ly shown that an average crop of. cow- 
peas turned under will add to the soil 
more than 110 pounds nitrogen per 


acre. This would have an actual cash 
value of about $14 as ordinarily fig- 
ured. Besides this direct advantage 
to the soil, of fertilizer material there 
will be rendered available for the use 
of succeeding crops about 24 pounds 
phosphoric acid and 100 pounds pot- 
ash per acre. 

We would suggest the use of one 
of the earlier varieties or one that 
will mature in a little more than 60 
days from the time of planting. One 
of the very best for this purpose is 
the New Era. In your section this 
ought to mature in a little more than 
two months. It certainly will make a 
splendid growth, if weather conditions 
are favorable, in the time you have 
from harvesting the wheat to the time 
you want to put in another crop. 
Other very early varieties are Congo, 
White Giant, Chocolate and Vacuum, 
For all round general purposes, per- 
haps, the one leader that stands at the 
head of the list is the variety called 
Unknown (consideged same as Won- 
derful). Clay is another variety that 
ranks well. 

ee 


Waking Up to Stock Improvement. 


F. K. MORELAND, ST LAWRENCE CO, NY. 





One of the best indications of an 
awakened interest in improved stock 
has been found at various farm 
auctions in this section. It has been 
noticed very plainly that where a herd 
of cattle is sold at auction those hav- 
ing a preponderance of black and 
white cattle bring from $5 to $10 a 
head more than other cattle. This 
does not mean that the buyers think 
they are getting pure bred Holsteins 
nor does it mean that pure bred Hol- 
steins are more valuable than other 
breeds of stock, but it does mean that 
farmers generally have the idea that 
stock, partially high bred, have a 
greater value than stock of cémmon 
or scrub breeding. As a general rule 
cattle with black and white coloring 
have some Holstein blood and it is 
quite possible that cattle, quarter or 
half bred Holsteins have a value of 
from $5 to $10 a head for ordinary 
dairy purposes over common stock. 

When farmers generally place this 
enhanced value upon a cow that shows 
some Holstein, Jersey or Ayrshire 
blood, is it not time that farmers pay 
more business-like attention to secur- 
ing this good greeding? All over New 
York it is difficult to find any locality 
where the farmers are very far re- 
moved from herds of pure bred dairy 
stock. Very often they will find in 
their own neighborhood or at least 
within a very few miles a nice little 
herd of Holstein, Jersey or Ayrshire 
stock from which from time to time 
they can procure males for use in 
their own herds, 

Very little can be accomplished in 
improving stock in this way, unless 
the farmer desiring to. make this im- 
provement, rigidly investigates the 
milk-producing qualities of the animal 
selected. The bull should be the prod- 
uct not only of a first class cow in this 
respect but his other ancestors on 
both sides should be of like good 
quality so that he will be predisposed 
to produce stock of good quality. 


. Otherwise a farmer in attempting to 


improve his stock will only improve 
it in color and general appearance, 
and not in the more essential and de- 
sirable qualities of actual good char- 
acter. 

If the first cross of a pure bred 
male on a herd of common stock of 
fair quality is made in this way and 
followed by a second cross with an 
animal of like good quality, the re- 
sult can hardly fail to be that the herd 
will double in value. Those farmers 
who have not already taken the first 
steps in this direction will find the 
present a good time to give this matter 
careful consideration. Nothing in the 
way of progress can be gained by a 
year’s delay. 

nT 
Do You Need a Hay Press?—The 


Sandwich Manufacturing Company is 
one of the largest hay press makers 
in the world. They are of known re- 
sponsibility and put out a line of ma- 
chines that are as well known and as 
highly prized as any on the market. 
Their line includes some 40 styles and 
sizes. It will pay you to get a copy 
of their book on hay presses, which 
can be had free if you answer their 
adv in-this issue. 











Feeding Through the Moult. 

C. Ht DOZIER, PERRY COUNTY, ALA. 

When my birds began to molt last 
August, I at once adopted careful feed- 
ing and management. In the morning 
the fowls had a mixture of two quarts 
chopped corn, two of oats, one each 
wheat, barley and rye. This was fed 
in the scratching shed, where the birds 
worked for it until evening, when they 
received a mash of two quarts each 
corn meal, ground oats and wheat 
middlings and a pint each of cotton- 
seed meal and beef scrap. These were 
mixed dry and then dampened just 
enough to make it stick together. 
Ground bone, oyster shell, grit and 
charcoal were constantly werers the 
birds. 

These mixtures were fed for —_ 
weeks, during which the birds did not 
stop laying and got through molting 
quicker and better than I have ever 
known them to do before. During the 
succeeding months they kept up laying 
and were in excellent condition. This 
was due to reasonable feeding and 
proper care. 


Satisfied with Her Methods. 


I. M. P.. KNOX COUNTY, MO. 





I have about 150 hens and ten roost- 
ers of mixed breeds, such as Leghorns 
and Plymouth Rocks. These are kept 
in two flocks and giyen large range 
in woods, pasture and oat fields dur- 
ing the summer. The hens are fed 
once a day either corn or oats, about 
half a bushel at a feed, and from the 
last of August until. early October, 
they get sunflower seed, which I be- 
lieve helps them through molting. 
During the winter, they get a warm 
feed in the morning. This consists of 
oats and ground corn, scalded. At 
night, corn is given, since it is be 
lieved to he heat producing. Lime, 
sand and cane seed are kept before 
them at all times. This last I find 
excellent as a laying food. 

Unless snow is likely to blow into 
the house, the fowls are never shut 
up, except at night, no matter how 
cold the weather may be. If shut up, 
they will not take sufficient exercise 
and consequently will not lay as well. 
During the winter, I give them slight- 
ly warmed fresh water in the coldest 
weather; in spring, all the milk, both 
sweet and sour, that can be spared. 
About March 1, some fiens are ready 
to sit and each gets ten or 12 eggs 
during the cold weather. 

By thorough cleanliness, In the 
houses, yards and vessels used by the 
poultry, I have been able to prevent 
all outbreaks of diseases in the flock, 
whether in young chicks or in grown 
up fowls. The young chicks aré fed 
finely ground corn meal in a dough 
with water. As they get older, they 
get crushed corn and oats. Green 
feed such as lettuce, onion tops and 
grass, chopped up fine, are given when 
a few days old, and cracked wheat 
and oats also. As the birds get lArger 
they take the smaller whole grains 
and when broiler size, commence to 
eat whole corn. By these methods, I 
have been very successful in raising 
chickens for the market. 


al 


Poultry Foods, L. F. B., Ohio—It is 


entirely practicable to substitute other 
foods for grain and stif make poul- 
try pay. Fully 20% of the grain hill 
can. be saved by judicious use of 
clover, alfalfa and vegetables which 
will not only take the place of much 
grain but of. bran and other bulky 
feeds.. Milk, whey, meat, bone, fish 
and many other foods may be advan- 
tageously used where cheaply procur- 
able. This whole subject is clearly 
discussed by G. B. Fiske in Poultry 
Feeding and Fattening, a 160-page 
book sold for 50 cents by the Orange 
Judd Co of New York. 








A very large variety of poultry, turkeys, ducks, geese anf guineas are 
kept by F. A. Lewter of Orange county, Fla, who has one of the largest The Sharples Separator Co. 
poultry farms in the south. He breeds thoroughbred poultry exclusively and West Chester, Pa. 


makes a specialty of selling eggs for hatching and thoroughbred stock for 
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A Big Difference 


One Minute’s Washing as compared to 
at least fifteen. Wouldn't you like to save 
et least fourteen minutes twice a day? 
One minute with a cloth and brush cleans 
the absolutely simple Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separator bowl shown in the upper 
picture. It takes fifteen minutes to balfan hour 
with a cloth and something to dig out dents, 
grooves, corners and holes to clean other 
bowls—one of which is shown in lower picture. 








Count the pieces — notice the dif- 
feremce—and you'll understand why the 
one who has to do the cleaning prefers the 
simple Sharples Tubular. 

There are other advantages just as much 
fm favor of the Tubular. Write today for 


TOULOUSE GEESE ON A FLORIDA POULTRY FARM aA 








breeding purposes. The geese, which are shown in the above picture are Toronto, Can. Chicago, Il. 


part of his flock of breeders, a profitable adjunct to the farm. 


To Prevent Cows Sucking Themselves. 


Will you please tell me in your 
paper some way to stop a cow from 
sucking herself, and oblige.—{P. H. 
G., New York. 

There are many devices to prevent 
cows from sucking themselves. A 
spiked halter is shown in the accom- 
panying cut. A buckle at the upper 
part, behind the ears, makes it quite 
easy to detach it. The cut shows how 
the spikes are secured. The spikes 
should not be over 2 inches long. 
They are best made of wrought nails; 








SPIKED HALTER IN PLACE. 


but a good wire nail with a flat head 
will suffice. The nails may be placed 
in an iron -vise and the heads flat- 
tened as much as possible. They are 
then driven into a piece of thick leath- 
er, and secured by sewing or riveting 
it upon another piece of leather, as 
shown in the cut. 

An old halter can be used to good 
advantage. First drive the spikes in 
the nose piece as desired; then sew or 
rivet a piece of leather over the heads 
of the nails. If it is not convenient 
to sacrifice the halter, drive the nails 
through an old piece of leather and 
fasten it temporarily on the halter. 


oo 
Care of Farm Separator—Where the 
farm separator is used be particular 
about running it at even speed. Then 
as soon as the work is completed, 
wash it out thoroughly so that fer- 
mentation will not set in and it will 
be in good condition to receive the 
next milking. Running warm water 
through the separator will assist in 
keeping it in good condition. 





Clean Milk for Cheese—The ques- 
tion of how to obtain a clean, mild 
flavored cheese all the time is one of 
the very important considerations in 
solving the problem of getting the 
people to eat more cheese.—[George 
A. Smith, New York Experiment Sta. 





Demoralized Eggs must never be al- 
lowed to associate with undemoralized 
ones, Just as a man is judged by 
the company he keeps, so one dem- 
oralized egg will cast suspicion on a 
whole case of fresh ones; nor can a 
whole case of fresh eggs reform the 
one renegade. The demoralized eggs 
must be kept distinct. 








Salt for Dairy Cows. 


Extensive tests and investigations 





have been made by the Wisconsin ex- 

a result of these trials, it is recom- 

mended that dairy cows in Wisconsin Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser does 

7 . . . . 

require more than this. [not consist in our telling its merits 
The uniform results obtained with 

consin and in other regions similarly 

located ,salt in addition to that ob- 


The value of 

periment station for the purpose of 

determining the advisability of adding 

salt oe the ration of dairv cows. As Wyandotte 

be given at least one ounce of salt per 

day. Exceptionally heavy milkers will 

all cews employed in these trials in- 8, 

all cows employed in these trials in- I bat in your testing them. These hot 

” + 

-—@ days are the best time to test it. 

tained in the food is absolutely essen- 

tial to the continued health of a dairy 


cow, while producing milk. It is evi- Ask your factory man or dealer 
dent, moreover, that the amount of ‘ ' Cabite take 
pores om ergs ty angen Mer = aitoee for a ¢ |b. sack of this cleaner. If 


will vary greatly in different localities, he cannot supply you write us. 


it being more at high elevation and at ~~ “= 
pingan emote -trem the sen. wane} THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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Save all your Cream (sf ~S) 


U. S. Separator is biggest money maker decaxuse it gets more cream than any other. Holds 
World’s Record for clean skimming, and can easily regulated to skim thick or thin 
cream as you desire. Cream represents cash— you waste cream every day if you are not 


a 3 CREAM 
, °° SEPARATOR 


Has only 2 —~ parts inside bowl —easily and quickly washed. Low supply tank — 

easy to pour milk into—see picture. All working parts inclosed, keeping out dirt and 

protect the operator. All parts accurately made, automatically oiled and light running. 
any ot exclusive advan , all fully described and anely illustrated in our big, 

yr 4 catalogue. Write for copy today—do it mow while you think of it. 

sure to ask for catalogue number 6 ond addirces 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Prompt deliveries of U. S. Sey from h at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. Y., Toledo, O., Chicago, Ill., LaCrosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Sioux City, Ia., 
Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., San Francisco, Cal., Portland Ore., Shert ke and M 1, Que., Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, Man. and Calgary, Alta. 


Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Ut. 



















































To Make Most Milk and Butter at Least Cost in Summer 


use the concentrated feed best adapted to “ balancing up” pasturage or other hot weather rations. It is 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 


the only feed that replaces cotton seed meal and linseed oil meal, owing to its high percentage of protein and fat, and containing no 
starch or heating matter, which makes it a high recommendable feed to feed during the summer months. 
Ask your dealer and write us for particulars that will put money in your pocket. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., - - ~- __ Box 164, Peoria, lil. 
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July and August bring large num- 
bers of summer meetings, farm- 
crs’ institutes, excursions to agricul- 
wral colleges, etc. These are all 
worth while, and members of farm- 
crs’ families young and old may well 
avail themselves of these opportunities 
to get into closer touch with the best 
things in farming. The dates are ar- 
ranged at a time when country people 
have the most leisure. They afford 
® delightful outing and bring the 
farmer in closer touch with specialists 
und those who are carrying on helpful 
experiment work. 


-_ 


A man who has made a barrel of 
money buying wood lots and timber 
lands, complained to us the other day: 
“Your magazine is so generally taken 
and has informed farmers so thor- 
oughly about the great advance in the 
value. of timber and wood lots, that I 
can’t’ buy in this sort of property at 
any old price, as I used to do, al- 
though I make big money on such 
property, that I buy from the ignorant 
who do not read your paper.”” This is 
one of the best compliments that has 
ever been paid American Agricultur- 
ist. Not only has live and dead lum- 
ber and cord wood advanced in price 
heavily of late years, but we continue 
to feel very strongly that much of the 
farm lands in our middle and eastern 
rtates that are being sold so low 
ought to command higher prices. 








A new development in the mill feed 
and gluten by-product trade is prom- 
ised by the probable great expansion 
in the production of tax-free denatured 
alcohol. 


This fluid will be made very 


largely from grains, thus enormously 
increasing the amount of corn by- 
product, such as gluten feed and sim- 
ilar substances. It is probable that 
the production of these féed by-prod- 
ucts will be so great within two or 


three years, that the price of‘ these 
feeds will materially decline. Of course 
the consumption will probably in- 
crease, but the future seems to have 
in store lower prices for high grade 
concentrates for stock feeding pur- 
poses. This has been the result in 
Germany, where protein concentrates 
are relatively cheaper than in this 
country. This will be good news to 
dairymen and stock feeders of Amer- 
ica, who are appreciating more and 
more not only the feeding value, but 
also the manurial value of high grade 
concentrates, 


Adapt Education to the Individual. 








Now that the agricultural college 
commencements are just over, sea- 
sonableness is lent to this statement 
by Prof F. W. Rane of the New Hamp- 
shire college: “‘The more a man stud- 
ies our agricultural courses, the more 
he is convinced that we are in a very 
chaotic condition as regards pedagogy 
in our various institutions.” Prof 
Rane’s recent paper on this subject, 
now reprinted as bulletin 164 from the 
office of experiment stations at Wash- 
ington, presents an interesting com- 
parison of the facts on tnis point as 
well as an outline for a standard agri- 
cultural course. 

Undoubtedly there is much room for 
improvement in agricultural college 
courses, yet there is such a thing as 
standardizing too much in all our col- 
leges, and particularly in technical in- 
stitutions. Pure science has its place, 
and may well receive more attention 
in some four years’ courses, but we 
maintain that the primary duty of the 
agricultural colleges is to qualify their 
students to cope with conditions in 
their respective states. Since these 
conditions vary so widely in different 
parts of the country, to attempt to en- 
force an ironclad curriculum upon all 
agricultural colleges alike, would be 
a colossal mistake. The real object 
to be sought is the golden mean that 
most wisely unites “practice with sci- 
ence, progress with prudence.” More- 
over, our agricultural colleges should 
not repeat the educational errors of 
older academic institutions, which are 
just beginning to realize that true cul- 
ture and fitting for practical life come 
best from other training than books 
alone. 

Standardizing of the classical and 
even the scientific course in many col- 
leges, has also led to the standardiz- 
ing of work in the public schools. 
The result is that to-day the graded 
public schools are largely confining 
their work to preparing Students for 
the next highest grade, with the high 
schocl and the university as the ulti- 
mate goal. Since less than 5% 
of the public school pupils ever 
reach the high school, while the pro- 
portion who reach the university is 
much smaller, the grave evil of too 
much standardizing is too apparent. 
The public schools should give the 
best possible training for life to the 
95% who have to quit school at from 
14 to 16 years of age. And our agri- 
cultural colleges must not make the 
mistake of such ironclad uniformity 
and desire for the so-called “higher 
education,” as to compel nine outeof 
ten students to take the course pre- 
scribed for the tenth man, who is to 
become a scientific specialist. 

The whole tendency of modern edu- 
cation has been too much along, the 
line of standards and uniformity. It 
has sought to lay down ironclad rules, 
and force every pupil to comply with 
these rules, irrespective of the great 
natural fact that each pupil has his or 
her own individuality, taste and capa- 
cities. Education should keep this 
vital fact in mind, and not try to put 
round pegs into square holes, or vice 





EDITORIAL 


versa. General training and practical 
culture @re very well in their places, 
but the vital thing is for the individ- 
ual to discover his natural bent early 
and train himself along the line of 
his special capacity. The saddest 
thing in the world is the failure of 
men and women, who discover too 
late in life to change, that they were 
naturally adapted to some other voca- 
tion in which they would doubtless 
have made a brilliant success. 


=_ 


As recently pointed out on this page, 
the federal meat inspection law will 
be comprehensive, helpful and per- 
manentiy beneficial to the live stock 
and packing interests. The measure 
before congress, which has now be- 
come law, provides that the federal 
government shall pay the cost of in- 
spection. This is best, after all. The 
packers cannot put up any plea that 
a heavy burden is placed upon them, 
and then in turn conveniently assess 
this cost upon the producers. The 
inspection is for the common good, 
and ,let the public pay the bill. Sec 
Wilson is now formulating plans to 
place the service in actual operation, 
confidence will be immediately re- 
stored, and the consumption of our 
splendid meat products should be even 
larger than ever before on both do- 
mestic and foreign account. This leg- 
tslation,” says Sec Wilson; “provides 
the department of agriculture with an 
adequate law, and with ample money 
to carry it into effect. Supervision 
and inspection will be,extended from 
the pasture to the package.” 


The relative productivity of large 
and small cows in the line of milk 
giving has been the su*ject of consid- 
erable controversy. While it is too 
soon to regard it as positively set- 
tled, the preponderance of evidence is 
in favor of the large cow. The 
dairy contest at St Louis in 1904 has 
thrown some light upon this question. 
As noted in a bulletin recently issued 
by the agricultural department of the 
Michigan college, the 25 Jersey cows 
entered in the test were much heavier 
than the average of many animals of 
the breed, and indeed of many herds. 
They weighed 911 pounds at the com- 
mencement of the test and 983 pounds 
at its close. These cows were chosen 
with a view to economy of production. 
This fact is very significant in its 
bearing on this question, as it shows 
that the men who brought the mate- 
rial together for the contest, found 
it most readily among large specimens 
of the breed. 








- 
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Too long have the comic papers en- 
deavored to put the laugh on the 
farmer. Now the time has come to 
place the shoe on the other foot. 
Next week we will begin to print a 
series of cartoons, designed especially 
for American Agriculturist, which 
must surely place the laugh on the 
other fellow, the town boy, who tries 
farming. Look out for these graphic 
portrayals of the strenuous life of the 
city man, who thinks he knows a heap 
about farming. They are better than 
@ square yard of solid text these hot 
summer days. 





The proposed Isthmian exposition at 
Tampa, Fla, in 1908, to celebrate the 
commencement of work on the Pana- 
ma canal certainly has one thing in 
its favor. It sought congress at the 
windup of the session for scme recog- 
nition, but did not ask for a cent of 


appropriation. It is significant to note 
that congressmen expressed them- 
selves freely against the “govern- 


ment continuing in the show busi- 
ness,” at Tampa or anywhere else. 


-— 


That honesty is a profitable policy 
we have long since demonstrated by 
allowing only trustworthy firms to ad- 
vertise in our columns, and by in- 
suring our subscribers against loss 
through the contract printed on this 
page. 
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The change in methods of manu- 
facture from the individual to the 
‘co-operative system, has brought 
about a condition where one poor lot 
of milk impairs the quality not only 
of that supplied by the one individ- 
ual, but that of all his neighbors with 
whom he is co-operating.—Dr Leon- 
ard Pearson, Pennsylvania state vet- 
erinarian. 





For a number of years I have been 
breeding and handling pure-bred 
Hereford cattle. In the summer they 
are turned on grass, except when I am 
getting them ready for the fat show at 
the fairs. About two months before 
they are to start on the rounds of the 
various fairs, I keep them in during 
the day and let them out nights. I 
find this very satisfactory, as the an- 
imals are not bothered so much with 
files and have a much better opportu- 
nity of putting on flesh for the show 
ring.—[(James T. Arrel, Mahoning 
County, O. 


An acre of strawberries, if the con- 
ditions are right, may give a larger 
return for one crop than an acre of 
raspberries, but for a period of seven 
years, One can get six crops of rasp- 
berries and only four of strawberries 
from the same piece of land. The 
labor required to grow raspberries is 
not more than half that required to 
grow strawberries, as one need plant 
them but once in seven years, while 
strawberries have to be reset at least 
three times, beside the extra work re- 
quired to keep the weeds out, etc.— 
[Philip Harris, Pennsylvania. 


I highly appreciate the three books 
sent me a short time ago. They are 
as follows: Cereals in America, by 
Prof Thomas F. Hunt; Grasses of the 
United States, by Prof W. J. Spillman 
of the United States department of 
agriculture; and The Potato, by Prof 
Samuel Fraser of Cornell university. 
I am much pleased with these books 
and find a great deal of valuable in- 
formation in them. We are carrying 
on a new educational work in Ohio 
and I am always giad to welcome any- 
thing that promises to help our un- 
dertaking.—[{F. A. Derthick, Master 
Ohio state grange. 





In almost every soil type and section 
of the country, which will not produce 
grasses well, some of the crops most 
valuable for silage can be grown with 
success and used as a substitute for 
grass. If many farmers experience 
difficulty in securing grass, that is no 
reason why they should abandon live 
stock husbandry. The value of silage 
as a substitute for grass has never 
been fully appreciated in any part .of 
the country. But farmers are coming 
more generally to recognize its value, 
and the next few years will witness 
the construction of silos on many 
southern farms.—[Prof John R. Fain, 
Tennessee experiment station. 





For Nigger wheat, I prefer sandy 
land, with gravel subsoil or limestone, 
plowed in August, rolled and har- 
rowed thoroughly about September 
10, weather conditions considered, and 
again about the twentieth, then 
drilled. As a rule, any high grade 
commercial fertilizer that costs $20 
to $25 per ton is good. From 1% to 
two bushels seed is drilled per acre. 
Cutting is done from July 1 to YO. 
The field is shocked in the ordinary 
way, 12 bundles fn a shock. Thresh- 
ing is done from the shock, with the 


ordinary thresher. Twenty-five to 
35 bushels per acre fs the us- 
ual yield. The price received per 


bushel of 60 pounds last season, was 
SO cents.—[Peter Baer, Wyandot 
County, O. 
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Events at Home and Abroad. 
Russia’s Dilemma. 





The disturbed condition of Russia 
is further augmented by famine con- 
ditions in many of the provinces. 
Rains have fallen, but too late to save 
the crops and not only are govern- 
ment granaries empty; but cattle are 
without fodder and are dying of star- 
vation. 

The present.agrarian disorders are 
due largely to the suffering of the 
peasants and the necessity they are 
under to seize food and forage for 
preservation of life. These disorders 
may be expected to grow worse rather 
than better. They have been most se- 
rious in the province of Voronezh. | 

The commission of the lower house 
at St Petersburg has accepted the first 
paragraph of the proposed agrarian 
laws, namely, the augmentation of 
the lands of the peasants by the ex- 
propriation of all state and crown do- 
mains and church and monastery 
lands, 

From all sections of the empire 
come reports of clashes between revo- 
lutionists and the military. The grasp 
of the ministry upon the situation 
seems to be far from strong. 


Convicted of Rebating. 


The Chicago and Alton railway, J. 
N. Faithorn and F. A. Wann, formerly 
officials of the road, have been found 
guilty of eight counts of illegal prac- 
tices. Two offences against the Elkins 
law were proved. It was shown by 
the government that the railroad 
company had charged $4 a car for 
handling the products of Schwarzs- 
child & Sulzberger at Kansas City, and 
had repaid the packing company $1 
on each car. The court held that the 
failure of the railroad to publish in its 
tariff sheet the fact that the $1 was 
repaid, made it in fact a secret rebate. 
Under the law the maximum sentence 
of the court may be a fine of $120,000 
for each of the three defendants. No 
imprisonment provision appears in 
the law. 











In Quick Review. 


The national department of justice 
has laid out a plan of campaign 
against the Standard Oil company. 
Important prosecutions, for alleged re- 
bating, extortion and unlawful acts 
for the purpose’of driving competi- 
tors out of business and in violation 
of the anti-trust Jaws, will soon be be- 
gun. Those in the combine of the rail- 
roads and the elevator monopoly in 
the west will have some things to ex- 
plain before the interstate commerce 
commission pursuant to a senate reso- 
lution put thrcugh by Senator La 
Follette. Suits are expected to follow. 





A recently completed census report 
on the blind and deaf in the United 
States shows that about one person 
in every 1200 was blind, and one in 
every 850 deaf in the United States in 
1900. The total number of blind in 
that year was 64,763, of whom 35,645 
were totally blind. About one-tenth 
of the total number of blind were 
born 50. There were more blind 
among the negroes than whites. Of 
the blind at least ten years of age, 20% 
were engaged in some gainful occu- 
pation. 





Uncle Sam is likely to come to the 
front again as a peacemaker. Guate- 
mala and Salvador are making over- 
tures for the arbitration of their 
troubles resulting from the alleged ac- 
tivity of Salvador, in support of the 
revolutionary movement against Pres 
Cobrera of Guatemala. The United 
States with Mexico took a strong po- 
sition at the first intimation of outside 
interference in Guatemalan affairs 
and now has been notified of the de- 
sire of the two countries to arbitrate 
their differences. 





The president’s traveling expenses 
are provided fér by a $25,000 appro- 
priation from congress. Heretofore, 
when a presideht has taken trips, the 
railroads have furnished free trans- 
portation or, as .Pres Roosevelt has 
done lately, the chief executive has 
paid the bills out of his own pocket. 
Other expenses of the trips the presi- 
dents have had to pay themselves. 


After some opposition, an appropria- 
tion has now very properly been made 
for the purpose. 





William J. Bryan announces that he 
is quite willing to accept the nomina- 
tion for president from the democratic 
party if it is tendered to him, but will 
not seek the nomination. At the 
same time, William R. Hearst comes 
out with an emphatic statement that 
he is not a. candidate for the demo- 
cratic nomination of 1908. The two 


statements somewhat clear the field 
for the democratic party. 
Ferdinand E. Borges, dne of the 


promoters of the Ubero plantation 
company, has been sentenced to serve 
from 12 to 15 years in state prison for 
lareeny and conspiracy in connection 
with the affairs of the Ubero company. 
Indicted with him was former Con- 
gressman W. D. Oliver of Indiana, 
who has not yet been arrested, 
Borges was formerly an Indiana man. 





An almost unprecedented step has 
been taken by Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia in directing the commander of 
the forces in the military district of 
St Petersburg to investigate and take 
measures to stop the disorders among 
the troops. The order degrades sev- 
eral prominent generals. Disorder 
continues throughout the empire and 
the situation is critical. 





The Panama canal will be built of 
the lock type just as Pres Roosevelt 
desires. Congress settled the matter. 
Now the president is free to rush 
things on the isthmus as fast as he 
has a mind to. In order that he may 
know just how the canal work is going 
now and how the isthmus looks, the 
president will visit Panama early in 
the fall. 


Another land thief, Henry Meldrum, 
former United States surveyor-general 
for the district of Oregon has reached 
the end of his rope. He has been 
sentenced to pay a fine of $250 on each 
of 21 counts to serve 60 days at hard 
labor in a federal penitentiary’ on 
each of 18 counts. This is for con- 
spiracy to defraud the government in 
connection with land deals in Oregon. 








In its 9th annual summary of deaths 
and injuries throughout the U S as a 
result of 4th of July celebrations, the 
Chicago Tribune places the dead at 
38, the injured at 2789, and the fire 
loss at $66,450. Lastyear’s total deaths 
exceeded this year’s but this year’s 
list of injuries is in excess of last 
year’s figures by 358. 





The picturesque days of the far 
west are not yet over. Report comes 
from the Yosemite valley near Owah- 
nee, Cal, that five stage coaches were 
recently held up by a lone man. The 
bandit escaped with considerable 
plunder in the way of jewelry and 
other valuables. 





Sec Wilson of the department of 
agriculture is giving personal atten- 
tion to the application of the new 
meat inspection law. He is on the 
ground in Chicago with a corps of as- 
sistants, 





Walter Wellman, who is to seek the 
north pole in an airship, has sailed 
for the headquarters of the expedi- 
tion at Spitzbergen. He has strong 
hopes of making the dash this sum- 
mer. 


A cholera scare has given the Phil- 
ippine government considerable worry. 
The dreaded disease broke out in 
Manila, but is now thought to be un- 
der control. 








For the second time within a month, 
the Spanish cabinet has resigned and 
King Alphonso has charged Gen 
Lopez Dominguez to form a new min- 
istry. 


Germany is rejoicing in the birth of 
an heir presumptive to the throne, a 
son having been born to the crown 
prince and princess. 





Fraud Orders have been issued 


by the postmaster general against 
the Vineless seed potato company 
and W. D. Darst of Chicago, the 
Lynn Motor Car company of Lynn, 
Mass, International Scientific associa- 
tion of Seabreeze, Fla, and M & L V 
company, Sydney, N Y. The fraud 
order has been revoked relating to 


N EWS-GRANGE 


The Grange and Its National Field. 
MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 





The many striking results of united 
effort obtained, by the grange of late 
are more and more being observed by 
thinking persons all over the coun- 
try. Those living in rural districts 
where there are bright active granges, 
have likewise observed similar effects. 
We hear from many sources great sur- 
prise expressed at the rapid growth of 
public sentiment in favor of an equal- 
ity of rights—a “square deal’’—and 
particularly in regard to the fact that 
progress seems more rapid in our ag- 
ricultural districts than in the larger 
towns and cities. If the reason was 
asked for, the answer may be embod- 
ied in two words: “The grange.” 

Silently and unobtrusively it has been 
developing as an organization in our 
county, destined in the future to ef- 
fect results even more inipertant than 
those yet achieved. The fact that dur- 
ing these later grange ycurs the 
thoughtful men and women of our 
farm homes have convened together 
on an exact equality to consult upon 
questions pertaining to better methods 
of government, both state and na- 
tional, has started influence in within 
incalculable in their results and as we 
believe, incalculable for good. 

For six years, J. J. Woodman of 
Michigan saved the grange as its na- 
tional master and for several years be- 
sides acted upon its executive commit- 
tee. Although advanced in years, 
Brother Woodman writes that he is 
still living on his Maple avenue farm, 
superintending its work and enjoying 
it. He is treasurer of his subordinate 
grange while his wife is chaplain of 
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the state grange and lecturer of her 
subordinate grange. Brother Wood- 
man says: “My work in the order 
will not cease while life And ability to 
work lasts."’ 

In ali the active grange states, the 
leaders are now busily arranging the 
annual field day meetings for July and 
August. Some are already under way. 
This systematizing of this work saves 
much expense, time and labor and be- 
ing all or partially paid for irom state 
grange funds, gives to the weaker sec- 
tions of the state who most need en- 
couragement, the stimulus of speakers 
from abroad who can give a reason 
for the faith that is in them, for the 
grange and for agriculture as well as 
the annual outing and good timc at- 
tended by thousands of loyal and true 
members of the Order. 

Somerset grange, No 7, of Middie- 
bush, N J, lately held one of its series 
of special meetings. Prof Billings at 
the head of the dairy department of 
the experiment station addressed the 
grange. Prof Billings is master of 
Milltown grange, No 151, and much in- 
terested in grange work. He reports 
12 new members lately received and 
others on the way. 

State Master J. B. Ager of Maryland 
and State Master T. C. Atkeson of 
West Virginia are co-operating in their 
arrangements for the August field 
meetings in their states for Past Na- 
tional Lecturer Mortimer Whitehead 
of the American Agriculturist weeklies. 





Oil on Land—c. B. D., Pennsyl- 
vania: If a person sells a piece of 
land and reserves the oil and gas, the 
purchaser can lease the property sub- 
ject, of course, to the grantor’s right 
to oll and gas. 
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Your Pouitry Deserve | 


the best protection you can give them. 


Money spent to 


this end is good investment, for the increased egg production 
will repay you with interest. If you want best protection with 
least possible trouble, do as the owners of the Rosetree Poul- 
try Plant did with the building pictured above—cover it with 


Rex Flintkote Roofing 


It is an absolute 
sun and danger from 


rotection against snow, rain, wind, 
yingsparks. No paper or tar about it. 


Each roll contains full directions and everything neces: 
sary to its perfect laying. Any farm-hand can do it. 


Send for Free Samples 
With them you also get a book, showing all kinds of buildings, 


from poultr 
, whic 


houses to railroad terminals and public build- 
are to-day proving the oupertertty 

lintkote over all other roofin 

climatic conditions. 


of Rex 
inds of 
the “just-as-good”’ 


s under all 
Beware 


kinds that cost half as much to make, yet seil 


almost at the Rex Flintkote price. 


This 


trade-mark is your protection. 

















With 2in. material 
Continuous door 
opening. Permanent 
Ladder and Automa- 
INTERNATIONAL 


Take-Up Hoop. 
SILO Elm St., Jefferson,Ohio. 





A Good Livin 


fn back yard. There's big money in Bees, 
A fascinating aed occupati Write for 
handsome catalog—anad book for beginnen, 


The A. I. Root Go., Medina, Ohio. 








John C. Hanley of St Paul, Minn. 





sade cB PAY, THE FREIGHT 
pediesce wt 








With Rubber $18.50. I mfg. wheels & w ¢ in. 
tread. Top . ‘% Harness 
Umbrelis FREE. 

















NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 
Profitable Dairying 
By C. L. Peck 
4& Practical Guide to Successful Dairy 


Management 
The treatment of the extire subject is thoroughly 
Practical, being principally a description of the 
methods practiced by the author, and which after 
@ Afetime of experience and study he has found 
most advantageous. Separate chapters are devot- 
ed to the importance of the dairy, physiology and 
secretion of milk, future of dairying, dairy 
breeds, selection of a breed, the dairy cow and 
the dairy sire, dairy standard, care and feed 
of the dairy cow, care of the calf, milking, 
when to have cows come fresh, feeds and their 
value, care of the milk, device for ripening 
cream, churning, marketing dairy butter, the 
@siry barn, silo and silage, miscellaneous topics, 
Mecessary appliances, general hints, dairy rem- 
edics. A specially valuable part of this book 
consists of a minute description of the far- 
famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. Detrich, 
mear Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm of 15 
acres which 2) years ago could not maintain 
one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
@ dairy cattle, in addition to two homes. All 
the litter, beddi ete, etc, neces- 
sary for these animals are grown on these 15 
acres, more than most farmers could accom- 
plish on one hundred acres, Illustrated. i7 
inches. 200 pages. Cloth. Price $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


Vor Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the olde: 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
@ereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
atthe forefront, and from actual knowl- 

of local conditions ‘supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
‘American Agriculturist your own paper 
with “he realizing sense that you are 
alway: welcome. 





Shipping Early Apples from Delaware. 


A. N. BROWN, 





The Randolph apple is a second 
early variety in Delaware. It is not 
as profitable as the first early such 
as Early Ripe, Yellow, Transparent, 
Fourth of July, William Red and As- 
trachan, which I have found valuable 
in the order named. Early apples are 
more profitable than any other crop 
grown upon Delaware soil. Twelve 
carloads were shipped from Wyoming 
the week ending June 31 and for the 
week ending July 7 about 50 carloads. 
They are packed in %-bushel basket 
made especially for this early tender 
fruit and are loaded in refrigerator 
cars. The prices this season has av- 
eraged about 80 cents per basket at 
the depot, some going as high as $1.25. 

A 15-year-old early-apple tree will 

produce an average of 15 baskets per 
(tree. The trees are usually set 30x30 
feet and peaches are set between as 
‘fillers. Early varieties of apple trees 
do not attain the size which late va- 
rieties do and have not the spreading 
habit of the later. Intensive culture 
and high feeding are the requisites of 
@ profitable early apple crop. 
The Delaware peach crop is now 
@stimated at from three million to 
four million baskets. The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad has shelved 1000 venti- 
lated cars and 2000 refrigerator cars 
with which to handle the output. 
Prospects for fair prices are very en- 
couraging. Some early varieties are 
now going forward but the movement 
will not begin in quantity before July 
25. In some orchards the dreaded 
disease, yellows, has appeared but it 
is hoped that the outbreak will not 
be serious. Other farm crops are 
good and prices above normal, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Cranberry Prospects were outlined 
in American Agriculturist of last week. 
Here is a note, on hand then, but no 
opportunity to print it. H. E. Bullock 
of Cream Ridge wrote at the close of 
the month that prospects were good in 
that part of the state up to June 23, 
when a hailstorm caused considerable 
damage. “Its course was from Bor- 
dentown to Lakewood and the sea, 
The cranberry bogs in its path ap- 
peared as if they had been mowed. I 
have looked the ground over on my 
bogs and some others, and this imme- 
diate section is out unless there is a 
set of cranberries in July and August.”’ 


Beverly, Burlington Co, July 9— 
Daniel Dill, a truck farmer, shipped 
the first green corn from this station 
June 19. Three days later a few more 
farmers send 172 bags, containing 150 
to 200 ears each. These sold in New 
York city at $2 to $2.50 p 100, whole- 
sale. On the 26th, shipping ‘com- 
menced in earnest and on July 2, 





seven carloads were shipped,, selling 
in New York at from $1.25 to $1.50 p 


100. At Delanco, two miles below 
us, and at Burlington City above, as 
much more is shipped. As fast as the 
ears show a full grain, the corn will 
be pushed into New York till the 
large eared sweet corn from the farms 
along the Hackensack river is fit to be 
sent, Then our small early corn must 
give way. Our crop is late this year, 
owing to the heavy frosts the first 
week in May. Early tomatoes also 
suffered from frost, they being already 
transplanted to the fields; yet while 
they could make no growth during 


that time, they soon regained their 
vigor. They are now going to mar- 





ket. The: fields look splendid; the 
fruits are coloring nicely. Farmers 
will be taxed to their utmost to get 
corn and tomatoes out of the fields 
while fit to ship. The cherry crop was 
never a greater success and the prices 
8 to 4%c a pound, were very satis~ 
factory. 

Hornerstown, Oceane Co—Cranberry 
bogs budding nicely, outlook good for 
a liberal yield. 

Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, July 9 
—Wet weather in June hurt the 
cherry crop to some extent, but forced 
rapid growth of grass. Haying now 
well under way. Potatoes promise 
fairly well. 


Dover, Morris Co, July 9—Outlook 
for apples is discouraging, the crop in 
sight being short. Peaches have 
dropped badly. 
season shortened hay crop. Corn 
lepks well and potato acreage in- 
creased over previous years. 

Greenwich, Cumberland Co, July 9 
—Summer work well advanced. Rhu- 
barb, asparagus and strawberry sea- 
First two crops very good; 


son over. 
third hurt by dry weather. Prospects 
good for peaches and plums. LEarly 


cherries were plentiful. Clover har- 
vest well advanced; wheat soon ready. 
Corn looks fine. Tomatoes all out. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, July 8 
—Sweet potatoes making good growth. 
Rye has been a fine crop this season, 
both in grain and straw. Cutworms 
played havoc with corn this spring. 
Bugs of all kinds numerous, particu- 
larly potato bugs. 


Shiloh, Cumberland Co, July 7T— 
Wheat headed well but short in straw. 
Rose bugs very numerous this year, 
hurting cherries. Fruit prospects 
fair. Dry first half of June, but rain 
since then has pushed crops. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Investigating Cattle Diseases—Sec of 
Agri N. B. Critchfield recently made 
an inspection of the farm maintained 
by the dept for experimenting with 
vaccinating cattle against tuberculosis. 
This farm is in Marple tp, Delaware 
“<1o, having been purchased by the dept 
last year. Dr Leonard Pearson state 
veterinarian, is supt, the method of 
vaccination in use being the one dis- 
covered by Dr Pearson. About 100 
head of cattle, of all ages and condi- 
tions, are now being treated at the 
farm and Sec Critchfield says that 
conditions and the work are excellent. 
Dr Pearson is not now at the farm. 
A peculiar disease has broken out 
among cattle on western ranches 
which has so far baffled the efforts 
of veterinarians to discover its nature. 
The federal dept of agri detailed Dr 
Pearson to go to the ranches, along 
with some other noted animal doctors, 
and ascertain, if possible, the nature 
of the disease and devise a remedy. 
He is expected to return before long. 


Linesville, Crawford Co, July 9— 
Wheat harvest began last week, with 
a good crop assured. Hay, oats and 
corn promise about half a crop each, 
owing to cold, dry weather and rav- 
ages of worms. Acreage of onions 
somewhat cut down and crop looking 
only fairly well. Potatoes a full acre- 
age, owing to an abundance of cheap 
seed and high prices of marketable 
stock. Apple crop, while not heavy, 
will be of excellent quality where trees 
have had proper care. Insects scarce, 
though little spraying was done. 


OHIO. 





Fayette Co—Hay will be a full av- 
erage crop, but as a rule, weedy. A 
correspondent at Washington C N 
writes American Agriculturist that 
some of the hay looks like a buck- 
wheat field in full blossom. Weather 
too dry in the spring for grass, yet 
the weeds grew. Farmers well along 
in the work of cutting clover; big 
yield, but weedy. 


Elyria, Lorain Co—June has been 
exceedingly dry; all vegetation has 
suffered, especially corn, oats, pota- 
toes, melons, tomatoes and beans. 
Pastures and meadows scorched and 
hay crop light. Oats late and very 
short. Wheat ready to harvest and is 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Dry. weather early in, 


dition. 


Stock of all kinds 
Spring pigs 


an average crop. 
healthy and doing well. 
scarce. 

Ohio Boy a Forester—Charies H. 
Flory, who was’ graduated for the 
Ohio state university in '05, has been 
appointed asst in the U S forestry 
bureau. His home is in Dayton and 
his work will take him to Cuba and 
the Hawaiian islands. 


Not After Office—Former State 


Senator Martin Dodge of Cleveland de- 
nies most emphatically that he is try- 
ing to secure the office of state high- 
way commissioner, now held by Sam 
Huston There was a rumor. that he 
was pulling the wires looking to such 
a change in the highway dept but Mr 
Dodge, who has been at the head of 
the road inquiry dept of’ the national 
dept of agri, denies that he has any 
idea of entering into such work in 
Ohio. Present indications are that 
Gov Harris contemplates no change in 
the highway commissioner . He is 
fully aware of the good work which 
has been done by Mr Huston, Gov 
Harris being a farmer and knowing 
the making and value of good roads. 


MARYLAND. 








Keedysville, Washington Co, July 
8—Wheat harvest is now about com- 
pleted and crop slightly above last 
year’s. Very wet weather delayed cul- 
tivation of corn, etc, which in many 
Places is very grassy. Raspberry crop 
very good and prices remunerative. 
Peach crop will be light, as also the 
apple crop. Pears promise well. 


= 


Grange Notes. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 

At a special sixth degree session 
held at Center Hall in Center county. 
recently, a class of 96 was instructed 
into the mysteries of Flora’s court, 
while at Port Allegany in McKean 
county,- 116 received a similar honor. 

Representative William T. Creasy 
of Catawissa in Columbia county, who 
was nominated for auditor general a 
month ago by the prohibitionists, was 
recently nominated for the same office 
by the democrats at Harrisburg. This 
practically insures his election. Farm- 
er Creasy has been the minority leader 
in the state house of representatives 
for the past decade, is a former mas- 
ter of the state grange and a member 
of the legislative committee of the 
grange. A delegation of more than 
100 members of the grange, headed 
by state master W. F. Hill of Cham- 
bersburg, was at Harrisburg during 
the democratic convention and suc- 
seeded in having planks put in the 
platform for trolley freight, 2-cent 
mileage, better taxation and kindred 
reforms for which the grange has 
been contending for years. The grange 
had regular headquarters open during 
the convention in charge of Brother 
Creasy.—[N. 


NEW YORK. 


There are three granges in Schenec- 
tasly county, all in a prosperous con- 
The last Pomona meeting was 
held in the grange hall at Duanesburg, 
with a good attendance. The next Po- 
mona, meeting will be held at South 
Schenectady in the Odd Fellows’ hall, 
September 8. A state sneaker is ex- 
pected at the next meeting. 

Ontario county Pomona met With 
Academy grange at Cheshire recently. 
About 300 were present and a cl#ss of 
54 received the fifth degree. Many 
from New Canandaigua grange were 
present, also from Clifton Springs. 
Both of these granges have been or- 
ganized by County Deputy J. J. Bardin 
within the past six months, Great ac- 
tivity prevails in most of the granges 
in the county, and the present mem- 
bership is more than double that of 
three years ago. The annual picnic 
will be held at the New York agricul- 
tural experiment station in Geneva 
some time in August, 

Although there are but four granges 
in Washington county, work is boom- 
ing. Miltonee grange at Granville has 
added 33 to its membership so far this 
year, making a total of 175. A fine 
grange hall is being built at a cost of 
about $8000. Whithall and Fort Ann 
granges report a splendid growth and 
good interest. The next Pomona meet- 
ing will be held in Granville with 









Miltonee grange in 
rangements are being made for th: 
annual Pomona picnic in Augusi, but 
the date and place have not yet bee: 
decided upon. 


The Oswego county Pomona grange 


held at Williamstown was largely at- 
tended and a very interesting program 
was carried out. Brother S. J. Rob- 
bins, chaplain of the New York state 
grange, gave an excellent address. The 
granges of Oswego county are i 
a flourishing condition. Pennellvine 
grange is doing a large business buy- 
ing groceries and feed for its mem- 
bers. 


DELAWARE. 


Capital grange held a field meeting 
recently at the home of Brother Henry 
L. Engle, the occasion being the 25th 
anniversary of Brother and Sister 
Engle. Although it was a busy season. 
the attendance was large. Patrons 
were much interested in examining 
Brother Engle’s farming operations, 
as by thorough tillage, the use of fer 


tilizers and leguminous -crops he is 
making great improvements to the 
place he recently purchased. The 


large company was very delightfully 
entertained by songs and instrumental 
music, the whole family being skilled 
musicians. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Vineland grange No 11 held its 
children’s day picnic which was a very 
enjoyable: affair. More than 125 were 
seated at tables loaded with the 
choicest things of the season, after an 
excellent program of music, readings 
and recitations. Pomona grange No 
4 met with Center Grove grange in 


Millville, July 10, for an open meeting 


in the grove. 
—_——_q_____—_. 
New York Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts were heavy, 
but the demand keen and no surplus 
in the market. If the weather should 
turn warm, however, many believe 
that .the Exchange price may be ad- 
vanced from its present quotation of 
2%c p qt to the shipper in the 26-c 
zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
July 7 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 
BRO cacsvwieser ssee 328 2,231 
Susquehanna ...... 14,415 178 
West Shore ........ 18,457 ~ 2,422 
Lackawanna ....... 41,350 2,450 
NY Cent (long haul) 41,900 1,600 
N Y Cent (Harlem) 9,950 275) 
Ne ae 8,875 


Lehigh Valley 
Homer Ramsdell 





A tt ee 5,503 45 
New Haven ........ 8,500 _ 
Other sourées’...... 6,500 225 

ORE cde awh hig 269,635 15,493 

————_a>___— 


Pennsylvania Tobacco Notes. 


LACEYVILLE, Wyoming Co—Tobacco 
setting was a little late, owing to wet 
weather, but plants now doing well: 


rather weedy. Acreage about the 
same as last year. 
PALYMRA, Lane Co—Transplanting 


completed by opening of July and 
crop looking nicely. Some damage 
from hail and considerable washing. 
Acreage in this town 20% larger. * 
—__—_»> 


At Philadelphia, wheat 80c p bu. 
corn 59c, oats 45c, bran $20 p ten, 
timothy hay 17@17.50. Cmy tub but 
ter 21@22c p lb, prints 23c, dairy 170 
18c, cheese 10@11e. Eggs 18c¢ p doz. 
fowls l4c p Ib, broilers 18@20c, pigeons 
15@20¢ p pr. Apples T5ic@1 p bu, 
blackberries 5@6c p qt, red raspber- 
ties 3@4c p at, currants 7@S8ec p at 
gooseberries 6@S8c, cherries 83@5c p lb. 
new potatoes 2@2.75 p bbl, Tex onions 
50c@1, egg plant 1@2 p cra, tomatoes 
90c@1 p cra, 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
80c p bu, corn 59c, oats 4c, timothy 
hay $16@16.50 p ton, bran 18@1°) 
Cmy tub butter 20@2Iic p Ib, prints 22 
@22%c, dairy 12@15c, cheese 12 
12%c. Eggs 17@18c p doz, hens 14c 
Ib, chickens 15@16c. broilers 20@21c. 
ducks 18c, pigeons 20@25c p pr. Ne’ 

otatoes 2@2.50 p bbl, cabbage 14 

.10 p cra, egg plant 1.25@2, tomatoes 
1@1.10 p carrier, string beans 20@2 5c 
p bu, wax beans 40@45c. Apples 1.50 
@2.50 p bbl, blackberries 4@8c p at. 
black raspberries 6@7c p qt, red 44 
5e p qt. - 


September. Ar- 




















Building Grain Stacks. 
LEWIS OLSEN, MINNESOTA. 

The value of a properly constructed 
grain stack is only appreciated during 
a wet season. If the weather is dry, 
almost any kind of stack will do. The 
bottom of a grain stack should be 
started in the Same way as a round 
shock. Care should be taken to have 
the bottom of the stack perfectly 
round with the heart of the stack in 
the middle to induce even settling on 
all sides. The bundles are all set on 
end in the bottom of the stack so that 
the heads of grain will not come in 
contact with the ground, as shown in 
Fig 1, which represents a cross-section 
of bottom of grain stack, ready for the 
second layer of bundles. 

One of the most important things to 
remember is to keep the stack highest 
in the center and as solid as possible. 
Some make the mistake of piling Ioose 
straw in center. This will cause the 
center to settle more rapidly than the 
outside, with the bundles slanting in- 
wards, a thing to be carefully avoided, 
for such a stack will take water. A 
level place should always be chosen. 
It takes an expert to put up grain 
stacks on a side hill. 

The stacking should be done with 
a fork. The old way of going around 


— 
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CROSS SECTION OF STACK. 


on the kneés and handling every 
bundle with the hands is out of date. 
Better ;stacks can he made with the 
fork and quicker work can be done; 
besides it is much easier. When the 
operator uses a fork it is not neces- 
sary for him to go close to the out- 
side, thus leaving it loose with plenty 
of room to settle down. The harder 
he can tramp the center the better. 
This will cause the center to settle 
loss than the outside, especially if a 
good-sized bulge is made at the widest 


part. 
When the stack is high enough to 
begin drawing in, an extra layer of 


bundles should be laid, commencing 
well to the inside of the outer row. 
This is necessary in order to make the 
center high enough to give the bundles 
on the outer row a slant of at least 
20 degrees. A person with experiences 
using a fork will even be able to give 
the outer rows of bundles a slant out 
and downwards of as much as 45 de- 
grees, while he keeps well in towards 
the center of stack. 

Fig 2 shows 
the bundles of 
upper half of 
stack with a 
slant of about 
20 degrees. A 
little experi- 
ence will enable the operator to stick 
the bundles of the outer row with the 
butt ends lightly into the course of 
bundles below. This will prevent the 
outer row from slipping. 

Topping out a stack properly is the 
most difficult part. I have found that 
99% of all stacks that draw water 
take it midway between the bulge and 
the top. Hence this particular point 
in the stack should be very carefully 
constructed. Never draw the stack in 
rapidly at-the start as this always has 
a tendency to cause it to take water. 
The last few feet of the top are by no 
means so particular, because the top 
is e«narrow and will dry out quickly 
even if it should become a little wet. 
If water is taken in lower down in the 
stack it will not dry out until the grain 
more or less spoiled. The last 4 
or 5 feet of stack may be drawn in 
considerably quicker than the lower 
part, just so it is kept high and full 
in the center. 

Fig 3 shows the outline of a com- 
pleted stack. Through the bulge from 
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STACK SLANT. 


is 


a to b it is 14° feet across, while at 
the bottom it is 12 feet across. 
3-4 


If the 





good results put on a larger bulge, as 
it will improve the stack in settling, 
allowing the outer rows of bundles to 
slant at a considerable greater degree. 
operator has experience, he may with 


ree 
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OUTLINE OF COMPLETED STACK. 

But for the benefit of those who have 
very little or no experience it is best 
to put on a very little or no bulge at 
all, because if this is not properly done 
so that it comes out even on all sides 
the stack will be sure to settle over to 
one side and then to take water during 
heavy rain. 

If a line is drawn through stack 
from c to d it will be seen that the 
pressure at this point, when the stack 
settles down, will be considerably 
greater than on outside from bulge to 
ground, hence it is very important to 
keep cemter of stack high and solid all 
through. A narrow stake sharpened 
to a point at lower end and about 5 
feet long should be thrust down into 
top of.stack to prevent wind from 
blowing off the last bundles. 








Important Dairy Problems Solved. 





In answer to the questions of George 
Dwight of Sussex county, N J, how to 
determine amount of cream, skim 
milk and buttermilk in 100 pounds 
each respectively, we quote from the 
new book entitled, “Modern Methods 
of Testing Milk and Milk Products” 
by Dr L. L. Van Slyke of the New 
York experiment station. This. book 
in the hands of a dairyman, ought to 
save him hundreds of dollars. Sent 
postpaid for 75 cents by Orange Judd 
Company. 

To find the amount of cream pro- 
duced for 100 pounds milk when the 
per cent of fat,in milk and in cream is 
known, Dr Van Slyke says: Divide the 
per cent of fat in milk by the per 
cent of fat in cream and multiply the 
result by 100. Example: How many 
pounds of cream containing 25% fat 
are produced from 100 pounds milk 
containing 5% fat? 5 divided by 25 
equals 0.2; 0.2 multiplied by 100 equals 
20 the number of pounds of cream 
with 25% fat. 

To find the amount of skim milk for 
100 pounds milk when the per cent of 
fat in milk and in cream is known, 
find the amount of cream by the rule 
given above and then subtract this 
from 100. Example: How much skim 
milk is produced from 109 pounds milk 
containing 4% fat, when the cream 
contains 25% fat? 4 divided by 25 
equals 0.16; 0.16 multiplied by 100 
equals 16; 100 minus 16 equals 84 the 
number of pounds of skim milk. 

To find the amount of buttermiik 
for 100 pounds milk when the per cent 
of fat in milk and cream is known, 
multiply the amount of fat in 109 
pounds of milk by 1.17 and subtract 
the result from the amount of cream. 
Example: How many pounds of but- 
termilk are produced for 100 pounds 
milk containing 4% fat, when the 
cream used contains 25% fat? 4 
multiplied by 1.17 equals 4.68 (pounds 
of butter made); 4 divided by 25, mul- 
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tiplied by 100 equals 16 (pounds of 
25%. cream); 16 minus 4.68 equals 
11.32 (pounds of buttermilk). 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


At New York, with increased re- 
ceipts and slack home demand both 
steers and fat bulls declined later last 
week 10 to 25c, closing dull; cows on 
very limited receipts and bologna bulls 
held up to steady prices. Milch cows 
were in rather light receipt and good 
and choice cows firm; medium and 
common stock dull and no more than 
steady; calves continue to sell slowly 
except for good handy veals. Top 
price of steers for the week $6.10 paid 





for fancy yearling Herefords, 1086 Ibs 
average; fat oxen 5.45: bul!s 4.50; 
cows 4.15; veals 7; buttermi'ks and 


Srasses 3; Westerns sold at 3.50. On 
Monday of this week, with 17 cars 
cattle on sale, steers advanced 10@20c, 
with the exception of common steers 
which were only steady: bulls and 
cows were steady to strong. With 4120 
calves on sale and a sharp demand, 
veals improved 75c and grassers and 
buttermilks 75ic@1. Good to choice 
1200@1410 Ib steers crossed the scales 
at 5.25@6 p 100 Ibs, outside figures for 
a car of Pa steers. 1337 !bs average: 
common to fair 955@1225 1b steers at 
4.25@5.15: bulls at 3@4.50; cows at 
1.50@4.05; veals at 5@7.75; culls at 4 
@4.00: wrassers and buttermilks at 
3.25@4.25. 


Sheep showed considerable weak- 
ness after Monday, especially heavy 
lots; closed a trifle firmer. Lambs 
ceased off a little Tuesday, but on 
Thursday good to prime stock on 
light supply advanced 29 to 2%, other 


grades showed no improvement; the 
market continued to improve, closing 
hOec higher than the opening on g001 
stock. Top price of sheep for the 
week $5.50; of lambs 9.05. On Mon- 
day of this week with 49 cars of stock 
offered sheep were firm to 25c higher; 
lambs active at an advance of 15@2c, 
with a full clearance of the pens. 
Common to good sheep sold at 3.510@ 
25 p 100 Ibs; best N Y state and Ky 
sheep at 5.50; medium to choice lambs 
§@9.25. outside figures for 3 cars Ky 
lambs 68@72 Ibs average. 

Hogs advanced 10c on Tuesdey but 
off a trifle lafer in the week: about 4 
cars on sale to-day. Steady to firm 
at 7.20@7.35 p 100 lbs for good me- 
dium and light N Y state hogs. 

HORSE MARKET. 

The first week of July was an off 
period in the horse trade. Dealers 
express themselves well satisfied with 
the six months business of the year, 
and look for a steady though some- 
what curtailed business through July 
and Aug. 


At Pittsburg. cattle steady, Mon- 
day's supply 135 cars. Prime beeves 
sold at $5.50@5.85. good 5@5.40. Dry 


cows and bulls 2.75@4, fresh cows and 
springers 25@45 p head. Hogs firm, 
Monday's supply 40 double decks. 
Heavy droves 7@7.05 p 100 Ibs, me- 
dium heavy and yorkers 7.10, light 
yorkers 7.10@7.15, pigs 6.90@7. Sheep 
receipts 15 cars, market firm, at a 
range of 4.50@5.85. Yearlings in good 
demand at 5@6.75, spring T7.50@8. 
Veal calves in usual favor at 5@7.50. 


At Bnffalo, cattle in fair demand 
Monday of this week, when 190 cars 
arrived. Offerings were about all the 
marketewould take, however, and here 
and there prices ruled a shade lower. 
The very best steers reaching the yards 
were salable at $5.75@5.85 p 100 Ibs, 
but next to nothing of this character 
appeared. Medium to really choice 
beef steers sold at 4.50@5.25, ordinary 
butcher weights 4.50@%. drv cows and 
heifers 3.50@4, bulls 3.25@3.85. Milch 
cows in the usual demand, choice an- 
imals including svringers salable at 40 
@™0 p head. Veal calves plentiful, 
best 7.25@7.50 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 
6@7. 

Sheep were in ‘about the usual re- 
quest, Monday’s supply of 18 double 
decks crossing the scales as follows: 


Lyd to heavy wethers and yearlings | 


25@7, ewes 4.75@5.25. spring lambs 
6@8. Swine receipts 60 cars, market 
10@15¢ higher Monday, with nearly all 
weights if choice selling at 7.05@7.1. 

I have had American Agriculturist 
in my family for many years, I can 
hardly remember how: far back we 
have been subscribers. This speaks 
well for our estimation of it.—[{Will- 
iam Craig, Perry County, Pa. 
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DOCTOR'S SHIFT 


Now Gets Along Without It. 
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A physician says: “Until last fall I 
used to eat meat for my breakfast and 
suffered with indigestion until the 
meat had passed from the stomach. 

“Last fall I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and very soon 
found I could do without meat, for 
my body got all the nourishment nec- 
essary from the Grape-Nuts and since 
then I have not had any indigestion 
and am feeling better and have in- 
creased in weight. 


“Since finding the benefit I derived 
from Grape-Nuts, I have prescribed 
the food for all of my patients suffer- 
ing from indigestion or over-feeding 
and also for those recovering from 
disease where I want a food easy to 
take and certain to digest and which 
will not overtax the stomach. 

“I always find the results I look for 
when I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For 
ethical reasons please omit my name.” 


Name given by mail by Postum Co, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful 
amount of nutriment, and the easy 


digestion of Grape-Nuts is not hard 
to find. 

Tn the first place, the starchy part 
of the wheat and barley goes through 
various processes of cooking, to per- 
fectly change the starch into Dextrose 
or Post Sugar, in which state it is 
ready to be easily absorbed by the 
blood. The parts in the wheat and 
barley which Nature can make use of 
for rebuilding brain and nerve centers 
are retained in this remarkable food, 
and thus the human body is supplied 
with the powerful strength producers 


so easily noticed after one has eaten 
Grape-Nuts each day for a week or 
10 days. “There’s a reason.” 

Get the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 





NEW YORK STATE 


F AIR sr 1906 


Sept. 10-15 


Industrial and Agricultura] Exhibition. 
Live Stock—New classes added. Improved 
classification in swine department. DomeEs- 
TIC DePARTMENT—Exhibitors in this de- 
partment unable to be present at the fair can 
have their exhibit placed for them and re- 
turned at the close of the fair, LipeRAL 
PrizEs offered in the dairy, farm produce, 
fruit and flower departments, 


Entries Close—Live stock, Aug. 13; Implements 
aud machine, Sept. 10; all other departments Sept. 3 


8. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Agricultural Hall, 
Albany, N. ¥. Send for Prize List. 


$65,000 


PURSES 3, PREMIUMS 











SILO FILLERS visi 


with vind Bae for any powe 







from 4to 1 P. will Cut or 
en ZA, ‘fodder and elevate to 
. Get Free catalogue and 




















SILOS 


The kind that “Uncle ay ey 
uous opening Front, Air- 
manent Iron Ladder. A y Silo so "Filling 
Machinery, Manure Spreaders, Horse ani 
Dog Powers, Threshers. 

Oi. v. 


HARDER MFG. 
Box!3, Copteckine 

















“‘l Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A."’ 
If you begin every letter you write toan 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. . 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
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Wheat Corn Oats 

Cash or Spot 1906 ; 1905 | 1906; 1905 1906] 1905 
Chicago.....| .83 | 02) | 6c} | 67 | .03p |.32 
New Tok... 88 j1, of tot 62 43 | «3 

Oston......) — 62 |. 47 ri 

oledo....... 81 1.0 53k | 57 | 41 | od 
St Louis.. 729 | 93 | 51 | 66 | .37} | 82 
Min’p’lis.. .| .83  |1.064 t =| .37h | .30} 
Liverpool....1 .945 |1.00 G64 | - - 





At Chicago, wheat has leaned to 
weakness, nor is this a matter of sur- 
prise, considering the generally favor- 
able weather conditions, the active 
progress made in harvesting wheat, 
and the belief that the crop as a whole 
will prove liberal. At bottom prices 
there was a slight rally, and the mar- 
ket was by no means demoralized, al- 
though lacking in support. July 
wheat sold under 79c p bu. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s monthly grain 
crop reports will be found on earlier 
pages of this issue. 

Corn declined 1@1%c to the basis 
of abofit 5lc p bu for July delivery 
before much show of recovery. At no 
time was the support marked, traders 
realizing that the area under this crop 
is very large, and the plant making 
rapid growth. No 2 mixed was sal- 
able around 5214c p bu in store. 

Oats shared the weakness prevail- 
ing in other cereals in spite of irregu- 
lar condition of the maturing crop, 
many reports from the interior show- 
ing deterioration. Cash demand was 
fair but not urgent, speculative sup- 
port rather poor. July oats sold down 
to 38c_p bu, thence recovering frac- 
tionally, new crop deliveries 35@36c. 

Barley sold at about’ recent prices. 
Quotations covered a range of 48@45c 
p bu for screenings, and low grade 
feed barley, upward to 58@55c for 
matting. 

Grass seeds were dull, Sept timothy 
lower at $425@4.35 p 100 Ibs, prime 
aor clover autumn delivery about 
1.15. 

At New York, some weakness pre- 
vailed in grain markets, owing to bear- 
ish foreign conditions, and the belief 
that the domestic crops promise lib- 
eral totals, The export trade in wheat 
and flour continued dull. Receipts of 
wheat at all seaboard points for the 
week were moderate, corn and oats 
fairly liberal. Contract grade of 
wheat to be delivered any time this 
month was about 86c p bu, No 2 
mixed corn in store 59c, natural white 
oats on track 48@44c, heavy clipped 
46@49c, ordinary mixed oats 42@43c. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS 2 UR BIST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONDE Y@AR AGO. 














Cattle llogs Sheep 
Per 1001 va 

1906 ; 1905 | 1906 ) 1905 |1906 ; 1905 
| —| —_ | taal Bats 
Chicago..... $6.15 ves ee $5.60 $6.15 | $5.60 
New York...| '6.00 | 6.50/ 7.15] 6.10] 6.35| 5.75 
Buffaloi......|'5.80 | 6.00) 7.15 | 5.85) 6.25] 5.76 
Kansas City 6.75 | 5.80 | 6. 75 | 5.50! 6.00) 525 
Pittsburg...! 6.85| 5.90! 7.10 | 5.80| 6.00! 5.65 





cattle have been in rea- 
demand, and trade is 

cattle salesmen do 
advance in the 


At Chicago, 
sonably good 
steady. While 
not talk material 
near future, they are confident as 
a whole in a healthy business. Good 
corn fed beeves are salable around 6c 
p lb, and from that prices range down- 
ward to $4.50@5 for medium weights 
possessing quality. Dry cows and 
bulls are quotable at 1.75@2.50, 
veal calves 4.25@6.25, stock cattle in 
moderate demand at 2.25@2.75 for lit- 
tle follows upward to 3.50@3.75 for 
selected feeders. Good milch cows 
are wanted at 40@50 p head. 

Hog salesmen have been talking 7c p 
Ib for some time with recent transac- 
tions in choice lots freely made at $6.40 
@6.90 p 100 Ibs. The demand for ship- 
ping account helped the _ situation. 

Common heavy sheep rather slow 
sale, well finished and light and me- 
dium weights wanted. Best native 
wethers and yearlings uae p 
100 Ibs, yearlings 5.25@5. choice 
breeding ewes in good demank at 5.35 
@5.75. Spring lambs are uneven in 
qua\ity, and sell at wide range, best, 
around 8c, showing a fractional de- 


- 150, 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





cline compared with the previous 
week, good lots largely at 7@7.50. 
The Horse Market. 

Following a quiet trade around the 
4th of July holiday,the market has 
ruled a little steadier with a good de- 
mand for best class of horses. Good 
to choice draft animals $175@250 
head, farm mares and chunks 125@ 
driving and coach horses 300@ 
400, mules 150@225. 


To Handle Crop Figures—Recently 
appointed chief of the statistics of 
the dept of agri, Mr Victor H. Olm- 
stead, enters the important work well 
equipped. He has been identified with 
the census bureau or the dept of agri 














VICTOR H. OLMSTEAD, 


since ’70. Upon the organization of 
the U S dept of labor he was ap- 
pointed as an expert statistician in 
that department. During this em- 
ployment he was specially engaged 
by the U S industrial commission 
and on several occasions by the 
census bureau; he was also engaged 
by the war department to superintend 
the taking of the Cuban census in ’99, 
subsequently sent by the department 


of labor to Hawaii where he made 
various statistical investigations. Upon 
his return he was tendered the posi- 


tion of asst statistician of the dept of 
agri, which he accepted. He left this 
position to engage in private employ- 
ment in New York city for a few 
months; returning to Washington, 
was reappointed in the division of 
statistics as special crop investigator. 
While engaged in this work his serv- 
ices were again drawn into requisi- 
tion by the war department for the 
purpose of assisting in the supervision 
of the taking of the Philippine cen- 
sus. Upon the completion of the last 
mentioned work he returned to the 
dept of agri and was appointed chief 
of the division of domestic crop re- 
ports. About a year ago he was ap- 
pointed associate statistician, the asst 
sec of agri, Prof W. M. Hays having 
been placed in charge of the bureau 
of statistics. His appointment as sta- 
tistician and chief of the bureau of 
statisti¢s took effect June 16, ’06. 


OHIO—At Cleveland, wheat Sic p 
bu, corn Sic, oats 48c, middling $22.~9 
p ton, bran 18.25, timothy hay 16, 
straw 6@7. Wool 22@29¢ p lb. Hogs 
6@7c p lb, steers 4% @5e, veals 6@7c, 


lambs 7T@S8c, sheep 5a we. Cmy tub 
butter 21@22c p Ib, prints 22@23c. 
dairy 15@16c, cheese lle. Eggs 17@ 


18e p doz, chickens 12@13c p 1b, broil- 
ers 20@22c, pigeons 1.25@1.50 p doz, 
Potatoes 2.38 p bbl, cukes 2@2.75 p 


bbl, tomatoes 90c@1 p flat, onions 1.35 
@1.50 p cra, cabbage 1.15@1.25 p cra, 


apples 4.50@5 p bbl, currants 2.25@2.50 
p bu, black raspberries 2.25@2.50 p bu. 

At Columbus, wheat 85c p bu, corn 
5&e, cats 38c, bran $17 p ton, timothy 
hay 10@11 pton. Steers 4%@5c p Ib, 
veals 4@6c, hogs 6@6%c, lambs 6% @ 
Tc, wool 30@383c p Ib. Cmy tub nutter 
21@22c p Ib, prints 28e, dairy 12@17c, 
choice 10@11c. Eggs 14@15c p doz, 
hens 10¢ p Ib. broilers lic. Potatoes 
R80c p bu, onions 1, apples 3.90 p bbl, 
blackberries 8@10c p qt, raspberries 
8@10c. 


$20 each, finely 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold ir a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

At New York, new stock in quite 
liberal supply with an active demand. 
Poor stuff and old fruit receiving lit- 
tle attention. Green sorts 75c@$1.25 
p % bbl bskt, spys 4@5 p bbl, Bald- 
win 4@5 p dh bbl, all varieties No 2 
3@3.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, green apples coming in 
rapidly, best quality sells quickly but 
poor stock dragging. Ben Davis *$4.59 
@5 p bbl, Russets 5@6, Norfolk 2@3.5v. 

Beans. 

Ground wet and acreage of field 
beans much smaller than last year, 
but plants looking well-—[W. N. S., 
Kenduskeag, Me. 

Acreage here about as last season, 
weather unfavorable at planting time, 
and beans not all planted up to July 
= Old stock all sold.—[S. O. Watkins, 

> 

A correspondent at Albion, Orleans 
Co, N Y, estimates the bean acreage 
somewhat less than a year ago. 
Ground in good condition, and plant 
making fair start at close of June. 
Old pea beans $1.35 p bu, medium 1.60. 

At New York, trade very quiet with 
no changes in price worth noting. 
Some holders asking $3.50 p bu for 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELBPRY PLANTS—700,000 very‘ strong plants, 





$L25 per 1000; 200,000 extra large and stocky plants 
$1.60 per 1000; 0. These plants average ove 
2 ian. a the rows; Giant Pascal, Whit 
Plume, Heart, Winter Queen, Golden Se!f- 
Blanching; 500,000 cabbage plants, $1 1000; jf SW). 
F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 

A MILLION CELBRY PLANTS, "hardy field 
grown—W Plume, G 8S Blanching, E Triumph ani 
W Queen, 100 at 3 cents; 1000 at $3; 10,000 ani 


over $2.50 pe 
in baskets with moss. F, M. 
Scipicville, Cayuga Co, N Y, 


GINSENG—We pay highest prices for dry root 
2% years in the business, Cultivated ginseng a 

ialty. BELT, BUTLER CO, 
ew Yor! 


© 1000; cash with order, f o b: packe 
FE ATTINGTON. 





140 Greene St 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEATH TO SAN JOSE SCALE follows the us 
of Good's Caustic Potash Whale Oi! Soap No 
Trees need attention now. Wash trunks and mai 
limbs and prevent the spread of scale. 3 1-2 cents pe 
pound by paver 50-pound kegs, b : special rates 
on e quantities. JAMES OOD, 41 No 
Front St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





STEREOPTICON and 50 —. $90; 800 feet film, 
$6. J. FRANK, Millerton, N 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


TRUCK FARM, every convenience, healthy loca- 
tion, near Charleston; 50 acres choice asparagus, one 
to six years old; thoroughly tile drained, highly 
fertilized, plenty buildings, Adjoining above, 40 

long lease, nominal rent, to go with 
farm if desired; 2% acres in fine asparagus. Both 
places in perfect order, and net yearly profits aver- 
aging 25 to 30 per cent asking price. Full particu- 
lars.) HENRY SCHACHTE, Charleston, 8 C. 


FARM oe. SALE—Cheapest one ever offered ; 
lendid on and elegant soil; good house and 

















Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as~part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “LU 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE Rye for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


as we 


Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


LIVE STOCK. 








JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
= 8S. E. NIV IN, Landen- 
Tg, 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn,.N Y 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups, 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. P, F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa, 


AYRSHIRES AND CHESHIRES—Two bull 
calves, four two months’ heifers, two months’ sows 
with spring pigs, eligible to registry, fine condition. 
HOMER J BROWN, Hartford, Cortland Co, N Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES from A R O stock, 
marked, CLARENCE HADDEN, 
Port Byron, N Y. 














pave mn> My _ fruit; over 100 acres in cultivation. 

contains acres ; is near Salisbury; can be 

Pp woo for $1800; easy terms. Address SAMUEL 
DOCOCK, Salisbury, Md. 


A FEW ACRES ON LONG ISLAND bring mor: 
money in truck crops than general farming on 16) 
acres farther away. Address A. L. LANGDON 
Traffic Manager, The Long Island Railroad Co, 263 
Fifth Ave, New York. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
von & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 

() 











FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
ee a BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 





IF YOU WISH to buy or sell real estate or a 
business, write for our plan. BRIGGS & EOONZ, 
Box A, Bailston Spa, N Y. 


FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 














SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 58 Lafayette (for 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge mad 
to applicants, Advisable to advance transportation 
expenses from New York to destination, to be re 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure prompt; 
the required help. 


MALE HELP WANTED. 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all Nort! 
American railroads, Experience unnecessary. Fir: 
men $100, become engineers and earn $200 monthl; 
brakemen $75, me conductors and earn $15 
eye awaiting ene. competent young men 
Stal Bend si Name position preferred. 
RALLWaAX ASSOCIATION. Room 117, 227 Monro 
street, Brooklyn, NY, 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions are “‘just 
perfect,’’ writes Henderson Supplee of Conshohoc- 
ken, Pa, Send for booklet to WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 








AND POULTRY. 
Il breeds | a. dogs, 


EGGS 
9 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, 


ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc.. Colored 60-page book 
10 cents. List free J. A. BERGEY. Bi Box F, 
Telford, Pa. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES—Baby 
hens, FOREST HILL FARM, bars 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, ag breeder of 
thoroughbred poultry. Prices reasonable. 


BROWN LBEGHORNS—100 hens, 100 _pullets, 
ASHMBAD, Williamson, N Y. : 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHBRED COACH PUPS for sale, 
cheap. T. M. WARNOCK, Charleroi, Pa. 


~COLLIES—RAMSEYS, Black Creek, NY. 


chicks. 
wood, N 

















WANTED—Farm hand; gd wages Address P 0 


23, Kiamesha, Sullivan Co, N 
AGENTS WANTED. 


FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Editor He: 
bert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated book, ‘*Cach 
la Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days 
of: Custer.” Agents make money fast. Sells on 
sight. For particulars address quick. ORANGE 
JUDD CO, sole publishers, 439 Lafayette street, 
New York. 








A.A. Better Than the Poultry 


Journals. 
American Agriculturist, New York 
City, Gentlemen: In regard to our 


udvertisement in your paper, will say 
that our orders were good, but did not 
keep record of them. Inquiries were 
plenty and we got better results from 
your paper than we did some of the 
poultry journals.—[Chas Caton, Zanes- 





ville, O 
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marrows, bulk selling at 8. Pea beans 
1.70, red kidney 3@3.02, Col limas 3@ 
3.05. * . 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, somewhat better de- 
mand and prices have advanced ac- 


cordingly. Anything sells readily at 
12c p Ib. Fey évap apples 11% @l2c 


p Ib, chops 2.40@2.50 p 100 Ibs, evap 
cherries 14@lb5c, raspebrries 30c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, good supply of all 
grades except the finest which is small, 
few western goods to be had. Quo- 
tations, fey nearby 22@23c p doz, 
choice state 20@21c, western 18@19c, 
dirties 12@1l4c, checks 9@12c. 


At Boston, receipts falling off but 
demand also lighter. Prices un- 
changed. Fcy nearby 23@24c p doz, 


northern 19@20c, western 17@18c. 
- Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears in light sup- 
ply and bringing good prices $4@5 p 
bbl. Plums firm at 1.50@2.50 p car- 
rier, peaches 1@1.75 p carrier, cher- 
ries firm for fcy but poor stock drag- 
ging 50@65c p 8-lb bskt,-currants 6@ 
& p qt, strawberries 4@10c, blackber- 
ries 4@7c, red raspberries 3@6c p qt, 
gooseberries 7@9c p at. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime hay scarce, 
better tone to market all .around 
Prime bales 95c p 100 Ibs, mixed clover 
75@80c, shipping 55@60c, packing 45c, 
rye straw 50@60c, oat and wheat 37 
@42c. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, city bran firm at $20 
p ton, western dull, Middlings 22, 
screenings 60@S85c p’ 100 Ibs, cotton- 
seed meal 25, linseed meal 31.50. 

Onions, 

Acreage smaller, but crop conditions 
excellent. No appearance yet of in- 
sect or fungous pests.—[Guy Miller, 
Chester, N Y. 

Rather smaller area under onions 
in the peninsula of Orient, L I, writes 
L. H. Hallock, but condition to date 
very satisfactory. 

At New York, market unchanged; 
slightly firmer for some grades. Ber- 
mudas quoted at $1@1.25 p cra, Tex 
yellow 50c@1.28 p common cra, Ky 1.25 
@1.30 p bag, New Orleans 1.25@1.30, 
a 87c@1 p bskt, Jersey yellow 90c 
@1.; 

Potatoes. 

At New York, trading active with 
fair supplies, old stock neglected. So 
Rose $2@2.75 p bbl, Co White Chilis 
1.75@2.25, culls 1@1.25, old 1.50@2. 
Sweet potatoes 1.50@2.50 p bbl. 

At Boston liberal receipts of new 
stock prices ruling lower. Rose and 
Cobblers $2.50@2.75 p bbl, white Bliss 
2@2.25, red Bliss 2. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live fowls in good de- 
mand and steady, broilers scarce. Quo- 
tations for spring chickens 10c p Ib 
1 w, fowls 13c, turkeys 11@12c, spring 
ducks 14c. Supplies of dressed birds in 
poor condition, some selling away off. 
Dressed turkeys 13c p Ib, spring chick- 
ens 22@25c, fowls 12@13c, ducklings 
Sc, squabs 12@13c. 

At Boston, moderate demand for 
live fowls at 13c p 1b, spring chickens 
in full supply at 16@17c. A few ducks 
at 15@1l4c. Dressed birds in fair sup- 
ply with light demand, choice north- 
ern 14@15¢c p 1b, broilers 19@22c. 

Vegetables. 

Canners have advanced prices on 
practically all grades of canned corn, 
and this should at least indirectly 
benefit growers of sweet corn for the 
7%) pack. The trade situation has as- 
sumed much strength the past few 
weeks, with heavy reductions in stocks, 
owing to large consumption. The: N 
Y Journal of Commerce says that de- 


sirable goods offered at low prices 
have been closely cleaned up. This is 
particularly true of Me corn. It adds 


that all indications point to a short 
pack in Me. 

At New York, corn in liberal supply 
but very poor, selling 40c@$1 p case, 
cabbage low, Jerseys T5c p Ib, aspara- 
sus 3@4 p doz bchs, beets 1@2 p 100 
bchs, carrots 3@5 p bbl, cukes 1@1.75, 
cauliflower 75c@2 p bbl, egg plant Tic 
@1 pv bx, mint 1@2 p 100 bchs, okra 2 
@2.50 p carrier, peas. 1@1.25 p bskt, 
Ering beans 50@T75c p bbl, squash 50c 
@1, tomatoes 75c@1.25 p_ carrier, 
watermelons 15@35 p 100. 


- ‘JHE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. . 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York , Boston Chicage 
06... 21% 21% 20 
05... 22 21% 20% 
"04... 18 18% 17% 
At New, York, market stronger, 


prices advanced. Best grades held at 
a premium, moderate improvement in 
medium and low prices. State dairies 
up. Quotations, extra cmy 21@21l%e 
p Ib, state dairy 20@20%c, western 
cmy 18@20c, renovated 18@18%c, 
packing stock 16c. 

At Boston, market little changed 
during the week, receipts liberal but 
lighter than last year, supply of fine 
goods moderate as much has gone into 
storage. Extra cmy tubs 21@21%c p 
lb, western cmy 19@20, dairy 19@20c, 
western ladle 16c, packing stock 14 


@15c. 
The Cheese Market. 

At New York, prices well sustained, 
best grades in liberal supply with lit- 
tle speculation. Full creams bring 
lic p lb, smali creams 10c, half skims 
7@8c, full skims 1@2c. 

At Boston, receipts lighter than last 
year, fine stock firmly held, N Y twins 
10@11c p lb, Vt twins 10@10%c, Wis 
twins 10@10%c. 





Hop Notes. 





The market situation is without im- 


-portant feature, either on the Pacific 


coast or in N Y city. Operators are 
watching the progress of the crop, and 
prices are nearly steady. New York 
quotations on best Pacific coast hops, 
crop of ’05, are 14@l16c p Ib, while 
hops grown in New York are a shade 
discount. The London market is 
steady. Recent trade estimates place 
the Ore crop materially larger than 
last year. Our own inquiries will throw 
light on this from time to time. 

Pests of the hop crop are many, 
and some of them most difficult to 
handle. Fortunately, in this country 
there is no such thing as an assured 
annual drain upon the crop from the 
work of insects, although in an oc- 
casional season the damage may be 
very great from the abundance of lice. 
As to spraying materials, the standard 
kerosene emulsion is largely em- 
ployed, diluted with 15 parts of 
water and of a dilute soap wash made 
from home-made fish oil soap. When 
sprayed, the mixture should be per- 
fectly fluid, without sediment, and 
should any appear in the stock mix- 
ture, reheating should be resorted to, 
In the book, The Hop, by Herbert 
Myrick, a long chapter exhaustively 
covers this whole matter of hop 
diseases and affords valuable hints for 
battling these. This complete manual 
on the culture, care and marketing of 
hops’ contains 300 pages; 5x7 inches. 
It is published by Orange Judd Com- 
pany, price $1.50 postpaid. 

No GOVERNMENT ESTIMATE—In a 
communication to this journal, Chief 
Vv. H. Olmstead of the bureau of 
statistics U S dept of agri, says: “The 
bureau will not be able to make quan- 
titative estimates of the hop crop until 
an actual acreage basis is secured by 
the next U S census.” Western hop 
growers, however, need not be dis- 
couraged at the inability of the dept 
of agri to put forth a tonnage esti- 
mate. American Agriculturist will this 
year, as in preceding seasons, issue 
its complete estimate of the ’06 hop 
crop, with yield in bales for the U 8, 
acres harvested, stocks, contract 
prices, etc. 


In a recent communication, Sec J. C. 
Ing of the Secramento chamber of 
commerce, says: “Not a particle of 
damage was done to the hop crop or 
any of the kilns or drying houses in 
the Sacramento valley by the earth- 
quake. I write this to silence any 
rumors to the contrary that may have 
been reported. The outlook for the 
hop crop this year is very good and 
growers are expecting fair prices.” 

New York. 

MapIsoON Co—Vines are growing 
nicely. New yards are looking well; 
old yards were much injured by win- 
terkill. I think that the total acreage 
of bearing hops will show up 5 to 10% 
less than last year, as there are not 
enough new poles set out to make 
up the shrinkage. The old crop is 
about all sold.—[Frank B. Gill. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Basket and Question Box. 


Inocalating Alfalfa Soil—One of our 
New Jersey correspondents wants to 
know where he can get material for 
inoculating soil for alfalfa. Several 
concerns are selling nitro-cultures 
suitable for this work. Where the 
cultures are fresh, good results have 
been obtained by this method. In our 
new work, entitled The Book of Alfal- 
fa, by F. D. Coburn, secretary of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture 
(who recently declined the United 
States senatorship) contains much 
valuable information along this line. 
This book is now in press and will 
soon be ready for distribution. This 
is the most exhaustive and complete 
work of the kind ever published. Mr 
Coburn has shown in this book that 
soils on which the sweet clover has 
been grown can be used to inoculate 
alfalfa soil to good advantage. Il- 
linois experiment station has made 
some practical tests with sweet clover 
soils, and has demonstrated that such 
soils, where sweet clover has been 
grown, is quite as effective as soils 
from alfalfa fields containing the bac- 
teria. Some farmers object to using 
soils, owing to the danger of intro- 
ducing noxious weeds and dodder, 
which is a ravenous parasite growing 
upon alfalfa. 


Protecting Water Pipes—M. E. E., 
New York: In the latitude of New 
York state it will not be safe to con- 
duct water through a l-inch pipe 
without thorough protection from 
frost. If the water is under consid- 
erable head and allowed to flow con- 
tinually, the risk of freezing would be 
reduced to a minimum, but where 
pipes are no larger than 1 inch, it will 
not be safe under any circumstances 
to leave them above ground in the 
winter without covering. A very com- 
mon and effective method is to use a 
box made of l-inch boards, 6 inches 
wide, in which the pipe is carefully 
bedded in sawdust. I should recom- 
mend this in preference to wrapping 
with felt, as suggested, since it would 
be more permanent and obviate all 
risk of freezing. A pipe line upon a 
wire sways and frequently causes the 
joint to open, thereby causing the 
pipe to leak and lessening the length 
of its useful service. It occurs to me 
that if the pipe in the creek had been 
properly protected by means of a thor- 
oughly anchored timber or box? the 
trouble alluded to would have been 
prevented. The box inclosirg the pipe 
may be supported in a measure by 
two parallel wires or small. cables, 
which will obviate the necessity of us- 
ing a truss for its support across the 
stream.—[C. G. Elliott, acting chief 
of irrigation and drainage investiga- 
tions. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Conducted for this journal by Donald MelIntosh, 
V S, professor of veterinary science at Lllipois college 
of agriculture. . 

Subscribers’ ti are d in rotation 
free of charge, but for immediate personal advice by 
mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions print- 
ed below can be put up by any druggist, but reliable 
remedies for certain troubles are almost always 
named in our advertising columns and often can be 
advantageously employed for the very ailment in- 
quired about. 


Chronic Cough—R. B. C., New Jer- 
sey has a horse that has a cough that 
comes on in spasms. Give a table- 
spoonful Fawler’s solution of ‘arsenic 
at a dose.in a'small bran mash twice 
a day and continue it for a month or 
more if needed. 





Heaves—A. W. S., New York, has 
an old horse that is getting the heaves. 
What can be done for him? Give a 
tablespoonful Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic at a dose twice a day in bran 
mash and continue it for ‘a month or 
more if needed. 





Stringy Milk—R. S., New York, has 
a cow that gives stringy milk from 
half of her udder and the quantity of 
milk is getting less every day. The 
cause of this trouble is inflamation of 
the glands of that half of the udder. 
Mix 2 ozs acetate of lead with half a 
gallon of water, bath the udder well 
three times a day with a little of this 
lotion. 





Injury—J. G., Pennsylvania, has a 
young mare that got the cartilage of 
her ear cracked, and about an inch of 
Can anything be 


the top turns back. 





(15) 


done to straighten it? 
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When a carti- 





lage is broken it will never unite, 
therefore such a case cannot be 
straightened. 

Dry Catarrh—O. E. K., Pennsyl- 


vania, has a hen that had a swelling 
on the side of head from the bill to 
the eye. After a time it broke and 
upon examination there was found 
a cream colored substance hard and 
brittle which when picked out ex- 
tended back under the corner of the 
eye. After a time the wound healed, 
but it has broken out again. This de- 
rangement is incurable and is more 
or less contagious and it is best to 
destroy a hen as soon as the derange- 
ment is discovered. 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 59¢ p bu, oats 4c, timothy hay 
$15@16 p ton, clover 10@11, straw 6@ 
8.50, bran 21@22. Steers 5@6c p Ib, 
veals 5@7c, lambs 5@8c, Hogs 6% @7c. 
Cmy tub butter 22@23c p Ib, prints 22 


@2Ac, cheese 





dairy 17@18c, 11@12c. 
Eggs 19@20c p doz, hens 13@14c p Ib, 
broilers 20@22c. Apples 1.25@1.50 p 
bu, peaches 1.75@2 p 4 bskt carrier, 
cherries 2@2.10 p 10-lb bx, green 
beans 1@1.25 p bu, red raspberries 4 
@4.50 p 32-qt cra, dewberries 2.75@38 p 


32-qt cra, cukes 1.25@1.0 p bu, to- 
matoes 1.10@1.15 p cra, potatoes 90c 
@1 p bu. 








DE LAVAL. 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save *10.- to *15.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over All Gravity and Dilution Systems 


And At Least *5.- Per Cow 


Every Year of Use 
Over All Other Cream Separators 


While They Last 
From Two To Ten Times Longer 
Than Any Other Machine. 


Catalogue and any desired particulars 
to be had for the ashing 


eae 
74 Comruanot Greeet “agave” 
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The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has 40inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels. :Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue,” } 
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Let Us Send You -@ 


Our Book. 
edout good wheels and good wagons that will save 
yeu « lot of work and make you « jot of money —the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
the—— 


——and 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every they are the best. More than one and 
@® quarter millions sold. Spokes united to the 
bob. Can’t work loose. A set of our wheels will 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, His, 

















DRILLING & 


Well hl rntsrcenne tacos, 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 





{ LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 








Kushto Bak.* 


By Riley M. Fletcher Berry. 

HE origin and his- 
tory of the na- 
tional road are 
now almost for- 
gotten, but be- 
fore the days of 
railroads the 
stage coaches 
which came 
thundering 
along its smooth 

ribbon-like stretch and the postboys 
of the “United States mai!’ created 
much more interest and were no less 
important factors in the business and 
,political life of the country than the 
puffing, fiery, iron monsters of to-day. 
The great road was the authorized 
government thoroughfare from Wash- 
ington to St’ Louis, and, whether from 
east to west, or from west to east, the 
regularly scheduled coaches and rap- 
idly flying post-riders carried that 
whose value, of human or inanimate 
kind, was recognized as unsurpassed 
by any other type of traffic. No one 
who lived within sight of the broad, 
road would miss the opportunity to 
see on stated days and hours the state- 
ly sweep of the huge coach, for with- 
in, or, perchance, without, what official 
dignity, what grace and beauty,—even 
what foreign title—might not be 
borne! 

It was the spell cast by these possi- 
bilities which drew Friend Rosanna 
Hannah week after week from her 
spinning wheel to the broad, open 
doorway where, in her Quaker garb, 
she unconsciously gave the finishing 
touch to a wonderfully beautiful spot. 
Rosanna (who had been early wid- 
owed), and William, her fifteen-year- 
old son, lived just outside what was 
in 1833, yet the village of Indianap- 
olis, on a hill as gentle and peacefully 
unlined as the Quakeress’s face—a 
a hill topped and surrounded with 
thronging hickory and maple trees and 
finished at its base by the bed of tos- 
sing quicksilver known as Pogue’s 
Run. The national road crossed the 
latter a scant quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, not too far for the stage coaches 
to be distinctly viewed from the half- 
stately, half-demure dwelling where 
Rosanna watched the roll of the cum- 
bersome vehicles as they entered and 
emerged from the long, gray, covered 
bridge across the Run. 

The coaches had their own attrac- 
tion, but the dash of the “express 
mail” appealed more forcefully to 
William, and Rosanna, who, in the 
fashion of that day had married at 
sixteen, were at thirty-two young 
enough keenly to sympathize with the 
boy’s love of the swift-moving and 
vividly picturesque, if it also tended 
toward practical achievement. The 
family on both sides had been so 
closely connected with the government 
in positions of trust since the earliest 
history of the still youthful Indiana 
that Rosanna took an interest in poli- 
tics which in a Quakeress, with birth- 
right of equal thought and speech, 
was not “unseemly,” and she wished 
that William might serve. his country 
like his forbears—in any field but war, 
for never did Quaker ambition include 
the heartbreaking shedding of blood 
which others call glorious. 

Only five days from Washington! 
No wonder, thought Rosanna, that 
it fired William’s heart and mind! A 
literal five-days’ run, with special re- 
lays of wiry, light-weight riders and 
clean-limbed, eager young horses who 
proudly caught and carried the na- 
tion’s treasures with the dash and 
vigor savoring of the youthful strength 
of the republic. Ah, who, hearing 
those light, clear-ringing hoofs would 
not wish to mount and ride likewise. 

One October morn, William and his 
mother, as so often, stood together to 
watch the passing of the express- 
rider, The quick, sharp tap of the 
lightning-shod hoofs heard at greater 
distance, as a frost had in the night 
bound the atmosphere closely together 
in a resonant, silver band. The boy 
clasped his mother’s hand as if to 
calm the turbulent ambition which 
surged within him always at the ap- 
proach of the pnost-horse. He himself 
bade fair to be for years to come “as 
slim as a sapling,” as a government 
rider must needs be. But, where would 








*“Kushto Bak” is the gypsy ex- 
pression for good fortune. 


EVENINGS 


he find such a horse? Such lithe, 
swift creatures were as rare as they 
were valuable, sought and bought far 
and wide for the nation’s “runners.” 

A light wind had sprung up, ap- 
parently in competition with the ap- 
proaching animal, but in reality to 
spread in his triumphal *pathway a 
glorious autumn-leaf carpeting. The 
brilliant leaves accentuated rather 
than deadened the sound of the ring- 
ing hoofs, and they seemed so charged 


with a message of personal import 
that Rosanna and William uncon- 
sciously leaned forward to harken 


more clearly. But the horse which 
suddenly appeared in sight at the far 
end of the bridge was riderless. 


“He is running away!” cried the 
Quakeress, and she sped down the hill, 
William at her side. The animal 
slackened his speed on entering the 
long, dark bridge and emerged at a 
gentle trot, coming up to Rosanna and 
William as if to friends indeed. And 
then they found that the saddle and 
bridle he wore were of a _ fashion 
strange to Hoosier eyes. “Thee sees 
he is not of the express service,’’ said 
William in astonishment, as he pat- 
ted the silky nose. “We must find the 
rider,” replied Rosanna, stroking the 
soft, dark coat, “for he may be much 
hurt.” ‘ 

They met him as he limped pain- 
fully and slowly along the hard frosty 
road, a dark, foreign-looking man of 
high-bred air, who reached out both 
hands to the horse with a gesture of 


unspeakable gratitude and_ relief. 
“Kushto Bak!” he cried, ‘“Kushto 
Bak!” Then, as RosSanna’s serene 


beauty of face and bearing and Wil- 
liam’s quaint stamp of goodness forced 
themselves upon him he exclaimed, 
“It is Kushto Bak, indeed! But,” 
as the animal thrust his head under 
the stranger’s arm, “’twas not his 
fault. I had dismounted and sought 
to lead him into another road because 
of certain hoofprints I had found. He 
resisted, broke from me, and I fell by 
my own carelessness down a bank. He 
left me only to seek aid.” 

For a moment he had forgotten his 
lameness, but the pain of it suddenly 
overcame him and he leaned, paling, 
against Kushto Bak, until the sound 


of other hoofs, distant. but distinct, 
made him look up with enxiety. “Will 
you hide me?” he said. 

“Does thee flee from justice?” asked 


Rosanna. 

He shook his head. “It is the truth,” 
he replied. 

“Then, we will help thee. Can thee 
mount? Now, William—” for the 
stranger had with their aid climbed 
into the saddle—“lead the animal 
through the thick-woods path, around 
the woods to the hollow. I will abide 
here.” But there was no need for 
immediate fear since the light-winged 
hoofs were this time those -indeed of 
the express-rider’s horse and the 
post-boy flew by with his face set 
straight ahead. 

, Later in the day when the lumber- 
ing, swinging stage coach brou€ht 
three men who sought a “gypsy out- 
law” and they called upon. Rosanna 
in their neighborhood search, her 





AT HOME 


calm, unflinching eyes bade them go 
with truth in their blue depths, as she 
said that neither she nor any of her 
household had seen,such a man. She 
believed her strange guest and it was 
enough. She was ngt again troubled 
by such inquiries. It was after these 
men had left that the stranger fully 
understood from what he had been 
delivered by Kushto Bak. Had he 
gone by the route he had’ planned he 
would have been overtaken beyond 
the town and captured. Although the 
stranger tarried for weeks, until his 
lameness should decrease sufficiently 
to make departure safe, he was trebly 
concealed and protected by material 
shelter, by the reputation borne by 
William and his mother, and by the 
Quaker principle, lived up to by the 
entire household, of “a pure but a 
wise,. still tongue.’””’ Those were happy 
days for William, for while the faith- 
ful ones who served the Hannahs kept 
watch, the stranger, in a secluded, 
woodsy spot showed the boy and Ros- 
anna the marvelous feats which 
Kushto Bak could perform. 

At first they almost. held their 
breaths, it seemed so like old tales of 
witchcraft that the animal could un- 
derstand and obey so many and so 
Gifficult spoken, or whispered com- 
mands, but the shrewd Quaker sense 
swept clear of all cobwebs of super- 
stition and Rosanna’s gray gown and 
spotless kerchief often, covered most 
un-Quaker-like merriment as_ she 
watched William on Kushto Bak, the 
horse dancing with graceful intricate 
steps while his master played a weird, 
foreign flute. 

With fire in his eyes Kushto Bak 
would leap like a grayhound, but he 
could also ‘stand like a rock, and no 
knots could tie him. - His trickiness, 
however, was superficial, while his 
gentleness was inbred. He was an 
Arabian, and only a three-year old, 


but trained from the first, with rev- 
erence, as sacred, by the gypsy who 
owned him until, the year before, 
when in France the stranger had 


saved the gypsy’s life, and the latter 
had given him to his rescuer. 

“It is meant” the gypsy had said. 
“By the stars I named him Kushto 
Bak and as you have saved my life, 
so Kushto Bak will save yours. But 
he must never be sold. Give him to 
your rescuer, for then the time has 
come and he will save another.” The 
whole story of their guest Rosanna 
and William never betrayed if they 
knew it—and there were many who 
said in later years, after journeys to 
Washington and across the sea that 
they must have known, and that they 
had saved more to the wo-'d than any 
but Quakers could have kept untold. 
That, however, is their story. This is 
a tale of Kushto Bak. The stranger 
gave him to William when he said 
farewell, for he said, “It was meant 
from the first. Did I keep him he 
would no longer be Kushto Bak to me. 
Kushto Bak’ is the farewell which 
gypsies give to those they. hold as dear 
and Kushto Bak I give to thee and 
thine.” 

x . ~ * . + ~ 

The Arabian was the wonder of the 
countryside and his feats atoned many 
a time to sore-hearted boys for the 

















THE DRINKING PLACE 





traveling circuses to which members 
of religious sects in general at that 
day forbade their sons to go.* Th- 
show men themselves offered what 
seemed fabulous prices for him ani 
when, as happened more than once, 
an attempt was made to steal him, he 
either successfully gave the alarm or 
eluded his captors by tricks anid 
swiftness. After such occasions, road- 
stragglers miles distant had been 
known to exhibit painful kicks and 
bites which they reported as given by 
their own ungrateful runaway steeds. 

Only the nation was great enough t 
demand or be permitted to pay for th 
speed and achievements of such as 
Kushto Bak, and to this he had been 
dedicated since the departure of the 
stranger; to this Rosanna and Wil- 
liam had looked forward, and when 
two years later William was appointed 
the special Indianapolis relay post- 
rider, they felt that their gyest had 
indeed brought a blessing in Kushto 
Bak. 

It was but twice a week that Wil- 
liam and the Arabian sped their way 
with the government mail-sack, but 
there were many times when those 
five miiles meant far more than safe 
carrying of ordinary missives and par- 
cels. There were dispatches, bonds, 
paper currency and sometimes gold— 
more valuable loads than any save na- 
tional officiais or those who from evil 
motives had discovered it knew. There 
were many would-be mail robbers 
who watched the riders of the United 
States mail and express during the ’30s 
and the possibility always existed that 
at any time, at any place, an attack 
might be mde. But neither William 
nor Rosanna ever feared. Kushto Bak 
was the tangible embodiment of their 
silent faith, and within a few months 
there came to be a general belief that 
Kushto Bak’s relay no mail robber 
could ever touch. 

But a traveler, “seeing the country,” 
who haunted the village taverns, hob 


nobbed with local politicians and 
other men of importance during a 
certain two weeks just six months 


after William had become a “rider,” 
and who had led them to talk of vari- 
ous points of pride—their situation on 
the national road, the stage-coach 
service, the express relays and the 
treasure often carried by the latter— 
chuckled to himself as he listened to 
their account of the wonderful riding 
of the Quaker post-boy and Kushto 
Bak. If the horse’s speed was so great 
that some other than ordinary meth 
ods must be employed, very well then, 
but a certain sack of mail coming 
through from Washington he simply 
must have, and he laid his plans ac- 
cordingly. 

When it was rumored in the village 
that there had been attempts to rob 
the mail between St Louis and Indi- 
anapolis the wise-acres cheerfully 
bobbed their heads. One might expect 
that any place else except on their 
own five-mile stretch. But Kushto 
Bak sensed something which had es- 
ecaped the perception of the humans 
around him. He did not like the 
“traveler” who had so closely exam- 
ined him in the village and after- 
ward, on pretext of seeing the crops 
at the Hannah farm. No one could 
deceive his desert blood in the scent 
of an enemy and no danger had ever 
come nigh his gypsy or his French 
master that he had not known of be- 
forehand. 

Late one stormy evening William 
and Kushto Bak had waited ‘three 
hours for the over-due relay they were 
to relieve, and it was pouring rain 
when the rider finally dashed up, 
flung the mail sack to William and 
Kushto Bak was off. The two first 
miles lay on the far side of the village: 
the third mile brought them well past 
Indianapolis; the fourth was beyoni, 
out toward the Hannah farm, along 
Pogue’s Run; the end of the relay 


stretch just a mile distant from the 
fong, gray-covered bridge. 

The blackness of the night seemed 
to increase instead of lessen as horse 
and rider dashed farther into it and 
the fierce winds might have come 
from the vastness of the Arab’s ow 
deserts, for its wild sweep and force. 
Beneath its howls and shrieks, as of 2 
thousand dervishes, there was a threat- 
ening undertone, like the warring 
chant of advancing hosts. To Kushtv 
Bak it brought the inspiration of in- 
heritance, of former life and scenes, 
but to William it seemed that never 
before could there have been such 4 
night since the world began, When 

[To Page 38.] 
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A PUZZLE IN FACIAL EXPRESSION 


RUTH INGRAHAM, 


a puzzle which I ask you all to guess: 
persons moved by joy or by distress? 


Here’s 
Are there 


They gre plainly much excited; 


Whether angry o1 


delighted 


Is beyond me, quite, to say, I must confess, 


Are they saying “Ah!” 


or “Hi!” or “Ow!” or “Oh!”"? 


Or are they standing silent in asrow? 
Is it fun or indignation, 
Hope or grief or consternation? 


Are they mad or 


Do you suppose 
I’ sorry if they have, 
But let us have 
Than to act on an 


For their attitude may 


Destroying Bats in Houses. 





What will*exterminate bats? I pur- 
chased a farm recently. The house is 
over 100 years old. The bats have got- 
ten in the chambér walls. It is im- 
possible to sleep in two of the rooms 
on account of the squeaking, scramb- 
ling and tumbling of the bats. One 
man“who had worked on the farm for 


the former owner, told our son that 
the house was haunted. We soon 
found out with what it was haunted. 
We have counted the bats by hun- 


dreds coming out at night.—[L. J. A. 

The bats in the walls of your house 
can be destroyed with bisulphide of 
carbon. Saturate with the material 
bits of cotton waste or old cloth made 
into balls and suspend them between 
the wall and weather boards by means 
of strings so that they can be readily 
pulled out. The amount of bisulphide 
necessary to do the work will depend 
largely on the space occupied by the 
bats. This work should be done in the 
day time, preferably in the forenoon, 
when the bats are quiet When the 
bisulphide of carbon is beingused there 
should be no fires or lights of any 
kind, not even a lighted cigar around 
the house. The fumes of thig liquid 
are heavier than air and cause a death 
atmosphere in which animals are soon 
destroyed. 

Perhaps the easiest 
the creatures would be 


way to get at 
to take one of 


the boards off the building from the 
outside, near the, top of the place 
where the creatures are hiding. As 


soon as the bisulphide of carbon is put 
in, the board should be put back or 
the place covered with an old quilt or 
horse blanket, so that the fumes will 
be confined for half an hour or longer. 


As the creatures will be de- 
stroyed and probably drop to the 
bottom, it will be necessary to 
take some of the boards off at 
the bottom later, so as to get them 


ut. Otherwise, they would soon de- 
compose and be very annoying fér a 
time, A grade known as fuma bi- 
sulphide of carbon can be bought direct 
from the manufacturer in steel drums 
r cans at the rate of about 10 cents 
per pound. When purchased at a 
drug store, it usually sells at from 20 
to 30 cents per pound. One pound is 
usually sufficient for 1000 cubic feet of 
ur space. Complete details for the 
handling of bisulphide of carbon are 
given in the book published by Orange 
Judd Company, entitled Fumigation 
Methods, by Prof W. G. Johnson. 
This is sent postpaid for $1. 


——_ 
Dail 





Between Tablers. 





Dear Host: I certainly sympathize 
with sorely Perplexed and E. J. s. I 
think a husband should allow his 
wife the same privileges as he ‘takes 
himself. He should make her his 
companion. She is entitled to her 


sad or glad, 


I want to know? 


they’ve eaten too much jam? 
I truly 
more 


am! 
gumption 
assumption, 
only be a sham! 


husband’s full confidence. A man 
should never make a business trans- 
action without consulting his wife or 
at least telling her of it. I think that 
if the eighteen year old girl has any 
pride or modesty, or any ideas of what 
a woman should be, she will not be un- 
manageable.—[{Mrs M. L. C., Texas. 


Dear Host: I for one enjoy these 
letters very much and I think some of 
the advice is very valuable and use- 
ful. I wish I knew Philip B. Strong, 
Evangeline and many others who 
write for these columns. I think that 
the advice given to young mothers is 
such a help. Ieam often perplexed. 
I suppose there are times when we all 
are but I think with many others 
that love and kindness will do more 
than all the whippings and scoldings 
in the world, and I do pity the little 
helpless things. There is a vast dif- 
ference in children and they can’t all 
be managed alike, but for all that I 
think with children, as with every 
human being, love will work wonders. 
I thought of a few little lines the 
other day that I am going to give 
you, other mothers: 

As I watch the little footprints, 

On the sands of childhood’s time, 
Goes an earnest prayer to heaven 

Keep these little lives sublime; 
Help me, Lord, to do my duty 

By the charge that Thou hast given; 
Mold each life to one of beauty, 

Worthy, Lord, of Thee and heaven. 

— [A Connecticut Mother. 


Dear Host: For one who called 
herself “Seeker,” asking a way to 
make sticky fly paper, here is a very 
good one. Use a dish never to be used 
again for anything else; slowly melt 
1-lb white resin and 1 small tea cup 
castor oil, stirring with a stick. Spread 
on heavy paper. If too thick add 
more oil.—[Mrs G. E. 8S. 





I am eight years old. I like to go to 
school.. I love coasting; I have an 
awful steep hill to slide down. For 
pets I have two white kittens and a 
dog.—-[James Bates, Mich. 





A woman can have an awful ‘nice 
ery thinking how hard it would be on 
her children if she weren’t such a 
good mother to them. 











PERHAPS. 


Mrs B., caught in shower: “Why 
do some people say they like to listen 
to the rain?” 

Mr B: “I guess it is because the 
rain is such an eavesdropper.” 


AND OLD 





Cleanliness a Step to Godliness. 


L. E: B. 





More attention to cleanliness in 
kitchens would do much for the gen- 
eral welfare of the human race. Clean- 
liness is an inexpensive luxury and if 
common sense is used, perfect cieanli- 
ness may be had with very little exer- 
tion. The first law of the kitchen 
should be order. Have a certain day 
for performing certain duties. There 
will then be no procrastination or 
confusion. 

Servants should be instrycted from 
the start in habits of cleanliness and 
order and made to understand exactly 
what is expected of them. See that 
your planseare carried out to the let- 
ter. This will prevent the carelessness 
and slipshod work complained of so 
often. Often it is really the fault of 
the lax discipline of the mistress. 

Another help to cleanliness is to 
have a place for everything and see 
that everything is kept in its place. 








[17] 


greatly reduces the work and 
easy and pleasant. Floors, 
woodwork and windows must be well 
cleaned at least once a week to keep 
the kitchen bright and healthful. 

Cooking vessels must be kept 
fectly clean at all times. The least 
taint will spoil any dish, in taste as 
well, as healthfulness. Pantry cup- 
boards, refrigerators, etc, must come 
in for weekly cleaning. 

In hot weather this matter of clean- 
liness is especially essential. Careless- 
ness with kitchen refuse has caused 
many a case of sickness which might 
have been prevented. 

The secret of success often lies in 
knowing how to conceal one’s knowl- 
edge. 
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This 
makes it 


per- 





Even the strongest of us are not 
beyond the reach of our environment 
No matter how independent, strong- 
willed, and determined our nature, we 
are constantly being modified by our 
surroundings.— [Success Magazine. 








Simpson - Eddystone 


Shepherd Plaids 


Nothing more appropriate and 
becoming for Spring and Summer 


dresses. 


Surely no more durable, 


economical and attractive material 


at the price. 


Ask your dealer for 


EDDYSTONE 


<PRINTS the Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 





do the work right. 


suds, dirt 
dissolved and 

they are cleaned 
thoroughly and per- 
fectiy and quickly. 
OK washers are sold on 
their merits aione. We make no “free” offers. 
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“Jus ts THe Mark 


THAT STANDS FOR THE 
RANGE WHICH 







+ ____ BAKES 
A GARREL OF FLOUR 
WITH 
AOD OF COAL, 


$1LL STOVE 
<= MOCHESTER , W.¥, 













NO REST NIGHT OR DAY. 


With Irritating Skin Hamor—Hair Began 
to Fall Out—Wonderful Result 
From Cuticura Remedies. 


“About the latter part of July my 
whole body began to itch. I did not 
take much notice of it at first, but it 
began to get worse all the time, and 
then I began to get uneasy and tried 
all kinds of baths and other reme- 
dies that were recommended for skin 
humors, but I became worse all the 
time. My hair began to fall out and 
my scalp itched all the time. BEspe- 
cially at night, just as soon as I would 
get in bed and get warm, my whole 
body would begin to itch, and my 
finger, nails would keep it irritated, 
and it was not long before I could 
not rest night or day. A friend asked 
me to try the Cuticura Remedies, and 
I did, and the first application helped 
me wonderfully. For about four 
weeks I would take a hot bath every 
night and then apply the Cuticura 
Ointment to my whole body, and I 
kept getting better, and by the time 
I used four boxes of Cuticura I was 
entirely cured and my hair stopped 
falling out. D. E. Blankenship, 319 
Rs St. Indianapolis, Ind., Oct 27 





es automatically. 0" 


The Easy Wa 


Achild of ten can ran an O K washer, standing or sitting, and 

It is just simplicity itself, . y = 

expensive parts like machines that squeeze, pound én orce water 
6 clothes. Fly wheel turns either right or left—pin whee 

os aalembeall Clothes are turned bac 


0 


ther washer solid. Do not be caught by “free’' talk. If you don't believe 


So is every o' 
it just try to get one of their machines for nothing. 
O K gales hav. increased in six years from 2a vwoek to 80a day. BSold,mind you, 


not given away. it’s the washing machine »cople are glad to buy when they know it. 
£3 it’s sold atafair price. Our free book explains. Write for it. 


H. F. BRAMMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Reed, 









Simpson-Eddystone Shepherd Plaids 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 








No complicated and 





k and forth through the hot 


WASHING 




















BRIDE’S 
PRIMER 


The drawings, by FP. Strothmann, 





ere printed in colors and en- 
larged from the original size in the 
magazine. 

Dimensions of the book page, 9 


i2inches. The text, by Thornton W. 
Burgess, is ry 1} with « 
charming talk to Brides by Tom Mas- 
son, of Life. 


It would make « jolly gift for a bride—any bride 
Detrott Free Press. 

One of the most novel and original publicetions of 
the year. Every Evening, Wilmington, Del. 
It is a large, elaborate, extravagant work, with mag- 
nificent colored illustrations and contains wisdom 
as well as fun. Pitsburg Dispatch. 
The work is one of the most interesting that has beer 
t iesued in many a day. ony) Fr anensee, Chronicle, 
t is not only a very amusing butav mely book 

y ry “a ie hi 


erald 
No bride should be without it. XN. Globe, 





Price, bound in paper boards - - $1.50 
Price, edition de luxe, cloth cover 
in four colorsand gold - - $2.80 
Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, @ 
Selling Agents, - - 4389 Lafayette St., N.Y. 




















“WHAT SHALL,I SAY?” 
an alventions, when ons'epring to mot quite mode Sp. Bet 


evenif you only want to learn prices and particulars, just 
start your letter b; 
Mable A, A.” an 


saying “1 saw your adv. in re- 
then the rest will almost write itself 
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My New Wood Box. 


HALE COOKE. 


38 


I have a passion for old-time affairs 
of every kind, so when an old-fash- 
ioned set of andirons was given me I 
Was possessed to make some use of 
them, although there was no fireplace 
in the house. At first I just set them 
in a conspicuous place in the dining 
room, not having any idea I should 
make any real use of them, but it was 
only a short time before I found some- 
thing for them to do. 

Owing to our mild winters here in 
California we do not need a large 
wood-box by the heating stove, and it 
so happened that just at that time 
that I was planning to make a new 








ANDIRON WOOD-BOX. 


box, of a small size for this room, and 
the idea came to me to make one to 
fit these andirons. I took an inven- 
tory of the odd boxes in the fruit cel- 
lar, and as luck would have it, found 
one that was just a fit, not even being 
dirty. 

A good dusting made it ready to be 
papered outside and in, While it was 
drying I hunted up a strip that had 
been cut from a length of matting 
when fitting a room. It was a heavy 
grade of Chinese matting in straw 
color with dashes of green through it. 
This I fastened around my box with 
brass-headed tacks, and screwed to 
each end a heavy brass handle to lift 
it by when moving it to sweep. 

All in all this is the most attractive, 
as well as convenient wood-box we 
have ever had. In warm weather 
when Wwe do not need a fire, I will use 
the box for waste paper, so it will be 
of utility all the year. 





Under Sovereign Rule. 
CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 





It is not mine to vex and fret 
Against the problems of the day; 

Enough, that in one little home, 
Love holds his undisputed sway. 








SUMMER OCCUPATIONS 


Sport, the Tramp. 


M. lL. W. 





Sport came to us one Christmas 
morning, about ten years ago. He 
seemed so tired and hungry that we 
pitied the poor creature and fed him, 
and after he had had .a good break- 
fast he seemed very contented and no 
amount of talking and urging. could 
drive him away. We tried to find an 
owner, but as time went on and no one 
claimed him, the tramp dog became 
a member of the family. 

He soon became the pet of the 
neighborhood and made friends with 
everyone, with the exception of Tiger, 
the house cat, who at once became 
jealous, Sport soon got into the habit 
of lying on a rug at the foot of his 
master’s bed, very much against 
Tiger’s wishes, she seeming very much 


chagrined at being set aside. Every 
night, after Sport’s master had re- 
tired. Tiger would station herself at 


the foot of the stairs leading to the 
master’s room and no amount of call- 
ing would move her, so just as regu- 
larly as night came, someone would 
have to go and get her, so that Sport 
could join his master, which they were 
very glad to do, for Sport’s doleful 
groans and howls were not pleasant to 
listen to for long. Finally, Tiger died, 
at the unlucky age of 13 years, and 
Sport held full sway. 

One day Sport went out reconnoiter- 
ing and you cannot imagine what a 
successful trip it was. His master 
was coming up the street one cold win- 
ter day, when he saw Sport coming 
from the other direction. In his 
mouth, he was shaking something, 
which he deposited at his master’s 
feet, looking up at him as if to say, 
“Now what do you think of that!” I 
imagine his surprise when he saw a 
piece of boiled meat, frozen solid to 
an earthen platter, which he had 
brought from no one knows where. 
It had probably been left on the door- 
step to cool and Sport, thinking it 
had been set out especially for him, 
had taken it, platter and all. It was 
frozen so solid that it had to be melted 
before it could be gotten off. We 
scoured the neighborhood to find the 
owner, but none was ever found, So as 
Sport had purloined it, he always after 
had his special plate. He died a year 
ago as the result of an accident, but 
will always be remembered’ as the 
children’s playmate in the neighbor- 
hood where he lived. 


——————__—_~m = 


A thin knitting needle is better 
than a fork for testing vegetables in 
cooking, as it leaves scarcely any 
mark.—[E. M. 





ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR COAT SET 


The coat sets which were so popular last summer are to be worn even 


more this next season. 
even to last year’s jacket. 


With their dainty freshness they give a 
White linen is 


smart look 


used for the foundation in the 


design shown and the combination of embroidery and eyelets is done with 


white linen or mercerized cotton. 


ton-holing.—[Kathleen Abbott. 


If heavy linen 
used the leaves may be slightly padded. 
tier if worked simply around the edge with a 
stems and tendrils are outlined and the scalloped 


and coarse thread are 


Otherwise they would be pret- 
long and short stitch. The 
edge finished with but- 


Kuskto Bak. 


{From Page 36.] 

they neared the farm, where he could 
usually see the distant, home-lights, 
there was only blackness and the hil 
itself was hidden by an inky curtain. 
Almost invariably Rosanna listened 
or came out to view their passage, 
were it morning or evening. Now the 
hoof-beats were not to be heard for 
the storm. 

But Kushto Bak flew forward as 
straight and swift as the sure message 
of a desert spear. In good weather 
any half breed could travel and the 
gypsy Arabian was no “pash-ratti”’ 7 to 
be overcome by night and rain and 
wind combined. But as he sped, with 
William courageously clinging close 
to the precious load they carried, the 
wind changed, blowing straight against 
them, and Kushto-Bak sniffed danger. 
It was danger which would grow as 
they approached, he knew, but al- 
though it would increase to its hight 
before it would be past, it must be 
reckoned with and faced.— The inspir- 
ation of his mystic instinct increased 
as he flew. His speed grew greater 
and William, battling to breathe in the 
chill grip of the wind, could trust only 
to the horse’s knowledge and his own 
and Hosanna’s faith. He could no 
longer tell just where they were. He 
thought they must soon be on the 
bridge, but he realized nothing clearly 
save that they were serving their 
country and he was glad it was not all 
easy service. 

Kushto Bak’s hoofs suddenly ceased 
striking the ground. Had the wind at 
last blown him off his feet? They 
were in the wild, black blank of an 
inky atmosphere for one second. -Or 
was it for all the rest, even unto the 
end of their lives? Serving their 
country! It was William’s only defi- 
nite thought until he was on soft earth 
with a half-stumbling roll and a cold 
silky nose rubbed his face. He jumped 





up quickly. He was not hurt, the 
mail-sack was evidently intact and 
the horse stood ready to go on. The 


boy swung himself up, Kushto Bak 
picking his way a little more slowly 
until he reached the proper road-bed, 
and they finished the last mile very lit- 
tle behind time. When the mail-sack 
had been. swung onto the next post- 
horse’s back and was safely speeding 
forward, William, by the tavern lights, 


earefully looked over Kushto Bak. 
But the Arabian was only wet and 
muddy. 

* * * * * * * 


It is an old, old story now, how the 
tavern people went back to the bridge 
with William and found the gypsy 
thoroughbred had leaped a yawning 
gap of twenty feet t in the bridge floor- 
ing, in the blackness, with the Quaker 
post-rider on his back. And Hoosier 
boys of that and the succeeding gen- 
eration took fear-inspiring delight in 
creeping near the place at dusk, half 
hoping to see emerge therefrom the 
man who had-torn up the flooring 
under cover-of the storm and then 
concealed himself to wait the oncom- 
ing and downfall of horse and rider. 

William and Kushto Bak continued 
to serve their country in more than 
one capacity for William “rode the 
circuit’ on the Arabian before being 
called to the legislature. Kushto Bak 
was still so gay and wise at thirty and 
William such a credit to the state at 
large that it was unconsciously felt 
the Arabian had helped William to 
achieve distinction, and so had brought 
to many the blessing of ‘‘Kushto Bak.” 





Gossip. 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





My next-door neighbor’s say-so 
Ts a good déal what I make it; 
The news he gives away so 
Much depends on how I take it. 
If in my haste and hurry 
I groow careless in the gleaning, 
Who'll measure up the worry 
In my jumble of bis meaning? 


“My next-door neighbor said it’”— 

But my neighbor is my brother; 
In Holy Writ I’ve read it, 

And of proof I seek no other, 
That it's my bounden duty 

Both to try so and to pray so, 
Till I see the truth and beauty 

Of my next-door neighbor's say-so. 


+“Pash-ratti” means half-blood in 
the Romany ianguage. 


t The length of leap and the incident 
are facts. 


Bird Strate gists. 
W. P. COCKERELL. 


About the middle of June I noticed 
that the house finches set up a regular 
cry of defiance whenéver the black 
cat appeared in the yard. If she 
thought to have a nap on the fence, 
where there was a warm, delightful 
shelf, two or three birds would come 
near her, calling out all the time, as 
much as to say, “Now do catch us, 
—we’re- giving you the best of 
chances.”” At first the kitten did her 
best to capture one of ‘the bold little 
creatures, but always without success. 

At last she paid no more attention 
to them, but if she went walking 
around the house, at least half a dozen 
birds would follow her, sitting on the 
fence or tree nearest her, and calling 
out in the most impertinent manner. 
It was plain that the cat did not like 
it. She tried to look unconcerned, but 
she finally found a sunny window seat, 
and gave up her shelf on the fence. 

But one day a bird saw her through 
the glass and soon a dozen birds were 
on the tree just outside the window, or 
on the window sill, plainly mocking 
poor puss. Then she retired in dis- 
gust to a place under the kitchen 
range. 

I felt interested to know what it all 
meant, and after looking about a bit, 
I decided that it was a weli-laid plan 
to attract the cat’s attention from the 
half grown fledgelings, just then at a 
stage to make a most appetizing méal. 
It was usually the male birds that car- 
ried on the warfare, while the females 
looked after the young. 

The birds paid no heed to a little 
black dog that ran about in the yard; 
a little girl was allowed to look into 
the nests without creating any dis- 
turbance; but let the cat even appear 
at the window and there was a war 
call and the male finches of the neigh- 
borhood appeared forthwith to put 
her to rout. 

Later in the summer I was collect- 
ing butterflies in a high mountain 
canyon a mile or more from the near- 
est ranch, when to my surprise, I 
heard the scolding and chattering of 
birds, so familiar to me during our 
pussy’s persecution. I crept through 
the bushes and there was a tiny bob 
cat looking very much disturbed, turn- 
ing this way and that in a most pur- 
poseless way. I am sure it had its 
eye on the fledgelings in the nest just 
above, -but the birds were too many 
for it, and after a few minutes it dis- 
appeared in the forest, waving its 
stump of a tail as much as to Say, 
“terrible fuss over. a little thing.” 

—_—_—_——— 

A man who never turns to look at 
a pretty woman is a fit subject. for the 
undertaker. 





At the age of sixty most heroes 
would like to exchange their laurel 
wreaths for hair. 











“A Kalamazoo - 


Direct to You” 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
actory at lowest 
factory prices. 
Moreover, you 
get a stove or 
range not excel- 
led by any in the 
world, We guar- 
antee quality un & 
$20,000 bank bond. 

We Ship On 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 

If you do not find the Kalamazoo ezact- 
ly as represented, the trial does not 
cost you a cent. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. 

Send Postal for Catalog No. 10. 
All Kalamazoos are shipped prompt 


&, blacked, polished and 
ready Jor nse. 




























48-page book free 
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& CO. Dept, Z, Washington, D.C. 














Our Paftern Offer. 


Though the tiny maid's frocks may 
simple they should be dainty and 
In No 4026 is sketched a 


be 
attractive. 


little gown of white Persian lawn with 
a square yoke of tucks and embroid- 
A 


ery. shaped bertha like the dress 





No 4026—Gown for Little Maids, 2, 
8, 4. 5 and 6 years. 


forms a pretty and suitable adorn- 
ment and adds breath to the little 
one’s shoulders. A narrow collar with 
a lace edge or the gathered lace alone 


may finish the neck. The dress fs one 
very simply put together and may be 
made as simple or elaborate as de- 
sired. 

Ne 6370—Every dainty woman de- 
lights in donning a pretty apron. Such 
is not difficult to make and it con- 
tributes an air of daintiness fo the 
toilette which is altogether charming. 

FANCY APRON. 





No 6370—Dainty Apron, 


only 


The apron shown is one of new de- 


sign and may be made as elaborate 
( as simple as desired. As shown 
the apren is made of embroidered 
Swiss, while a narrow imsertion and 
road ruffle of embroidery serve as 
lormment and from the shoulder 


traps. Broad ties of the sheer Swiss 
Zive a coquetish air quite vital to its 
ellectiveness. 

No 4032—For a girl, 
ng more practical tn the line of ¢or- 
set covers than the one which slitps 
on over the head and pulls up with 
ribbon or tape. A very pretty medel 
is sketched here which is ideal in its 
simplicity and suitability te unde- 


there is noth- 


veloped figures. The round neck is 
finished with a ribbon run beading and 
edging of iace, while the arm holes 
are adorned in the seme manner. The 
corset cover is quite broad enough to 
slip easily over the head, the fulness 
thus made necessary being drawn in 
at the waist lime by a tape run in a 
easing and by a ribbon run in bead- 
ing about the neck edge. This ful- 
ness is not so-great as to be bunchy 
and yet helps to fill out the blouse and 
add grace to the undeveloped figure. 





No 40382—Closed Corset Cover for 
Young Girls, 12. 14 and 16 years. 


The garment being closed Saves a 
good deal of work in the making and 
avoids the buttoning down the front 
which gives an ugly appearance 


through the lingerie waist. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 


- 


Timothy Has the Richt Idca—TI live 
on a timber ranch of & acres in the 
southern part of the famous Willa- 
mette valley. I am going to raise 
chickens, cows and pigs soon. I have 
been studying up on the chicken busi- 
ness for four years, so I think I had 
better start out. JF think every boy 
and girl should have some kind of 
a business while they are young, so 
as to have a good start in life. There 
is no nicer work than taking care of 
chickens, milking cows or other work 
on a farm.—[Timothy T., Ore. 





“Troubles come through the things 
we let slip through our lips rather than 
by those that slip through our fingers.” 
Not what you plan, but what you do; 

Not what you thought but what you 

knew; 
Not what should be, but what was true 

This was of worth, the whole day 

through. 
[L. M. 





Nothing is more offensive to the 
average man than moral superiority 
im another. 





meet aman who 
than was 


Did you ever 
didn’t talk shop more 


one stze necessary? 





| 





BUSY FINGERS 


IN NATURE'S 


[19] 
LABORATORY. 


39 





Buried deep in our American forests, | 
one Te ago, Dr. Pierce found a} 
beautiful, blooming plant the root of | 


which possesses wonderfully efficacious 
rties as a stomach and general | 


ous, over-worked and broken down 
women contains any alcohol, entitles 
them to a place all by themselves, 
They are neither patent medicines nor 
secret ones either, for every bottle of 


, also as an alterative or blood | Dr. Pierce’s world - famed medicines 
porifier and liver invigorator, having an ee the great laboratory at Buffalo, 


especial affinity for all mucous surfaces 
upon which it exerts a most salutary, 


soothing and healing influence. 
This sturdy little plant is known to 
botanists as Hydrastis Canadensis, but 


has several local English names, being 
y known as Golden Stal. Dr. 
found the root of oe conmnen 
forest plant to possess medicinal prin- 
ciples of potency, especially when 
combined, in just the right proportions, 
with Queen’s root, Black ‘Cherrybark, | 
Stone root, Mandrake root and Blood- | 
roct, the properties of each being ex- 
tracted prese in chemically 
pure glycerine of proper strength. 
compow Dr. Pierce named 
his “Golden Medical Discovery,” in 
honor of the sturdy little Golden Seal 
So little used was the root of 
this plant by the medical profession at 
that time, it could be purchased 
in the open markets for from fifteen 
cents to twenty cents a pound. The 
use of many tons of this root every 
year in Dr. Pierce’s two leading medi- 
cines—for it enters into both “Golden 
Medical Discovery” and also into Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription as one of 
their most important ingrediente—has 
caused the price of the root to advance 
until to-day it commands upwards of 
a dollar and a half a pound. 


DR. PIERCE’S FAITH. 


Dr. Pierce believes that in our native 
forests are to be found an abundance of 
most valuable medicinal plants for the 
cure of many, distressing and most 
fatal maladies’ if we would only seek 
them out, test them and learn how 
and for what diseases to tse them. 
Furthermore, he believes that the veg- 
etable kingdom is the one to resort to 
for the most harmless remedial agents. 
They act most kindly apon the hu- 
man system and are elfmitted or car- 
ried out of the body by the natural 
functions without injury, even in cases 
where it is necessary to make protracted 
use of them in order to experience per- 
pageant cums. Dr. — se 
being purely vegetable, are ctly 
harmless. In other words, while they 
are potent to cure, being purely vege- 
table in composition and containing no 
alcohol, they leave no bad effects be- 
hind. This is not generally true when 
mineral medicines and those containing 
large of alcohol are taken 
into m and their use protracted 
over considerable periods of time. 

Many years ago, Dr. Pierce discov- 
ered that chemically pure glycerine, of 
proper strength, fs a better solvent and 
preservative of the medicinal principles 
residing in our indigenous, or native, 
medicinal plante than is alcohol; and, 
futhermore, that it possesses intrinsic 
medicinal properties of its own, being 
demulcent, nutritive, antiseptic and a 
thost efficient anti-ferment. 


THEY STAND ALONE. 


The fact that neither Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, the great 
stomach tonic, live? invigorator, heart 
regulator and bicod purifier, nor his 
“Favorite Prescription” for weak, nerv- | 


. ¥., has printed upon its wrapper 


| all the ingredients entering into its 


composition. This is why so many 
unprejudiced physicians now prescribe 
them and recommend them to their 
patients when they would not think of. 
advising the use of a secret nostrum. 
They know what they are composed of, 
and that the ingredients are those en- 
dorsed by the most eminent medical 
authorities of all schools of practice. 


ALL RIGHTS PROTECTED. 


The exact working formula for mak- 
ing Dr. Pierce’s medicines without the 
use of a drop of alcohol and preserving 
them unimpaired in any climate for any 
length of time, cost Dr. Pierce and his 
assistant chemists and pharmacists a 
tedious course of study and experi- 
ments, extending over several years. 
With the use of chemically pure giycer- 
ine, of just the right stren t and with 
laboratory apparatus a appliances 
specially invented and designed to carry 
on the delicate processes employed, Dr. 
Pierce finally found that ail the medici- 
nal principles residing in the several 
native medicinal roots could be more 
perfectly extracted and better preserved 
from fermentation than if alcohol was 
employed. 

Besides the glycerine, of itself, pos- 
sesses the property of greatly enhancin 
the efficacy of t several medicina 
agents employed, whereas alcohol is 
well known to be objectionable in any 
medicine to be employed in chronie or 
lingering diseases, where, at best, treat- 
ment must be continued over a consid- 
erable period of time in order to make 
the cure complete and permanent. 

The ‘exact proportion of the several 
ingredients used in these medicines as 
well as the working formula and pecoliar 
process, apparatus and appliancew 
employed in their manufacture, are 
withheld from publicity that Dr. Pierce’s 
prog ‘etary rights may not be eee 
and trespassed. upon by unprincipled 
imitators and those who may be pivati- 
cally inclined. 

In favor of Dr. Pierce’s medicines is 


the frank, —t open, honest 
statement of their full composition, 
giving every ingredient in plain English 


without fear of sucessful criticism a 
with confidence that the good sense of 
the afflicted will lead them to appreciate 
this honorable manner of confiding to 
them what they are taking into their 
stomachs when making use of these 
medicines. 

A litte book of extracts from many 
standard medical works of all the dif- 
ferent schools of practice, indorsing, in 
the strongest terms, all the several in- 
gredients entering into Dr. Pierce’s 
medicines and telling what diseases 
these most valuable medicinal agents 
will cure, will be mailed free to any 
address by Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. on receipt of request for same 
by letter or postal card. 

Dr. -Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are 
largely orm gene of Podophyllin, the 
concentrated extract of Mandrake root, 
and they regulate and invigorate stome- 
ach, liver and bowels, 




















Cut off that cough with 










o 


couch 


JjJayne’s 


Expect 


orant  — 








bronchitis and co 


and prevent pneumonia, 


nsumption. 


The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for 75 years. 


Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 








Let Me Prove to You, at M 
That a CHATHAM Fannin 
Your Grain Crop Worth 


To prove that the Chatham Fanning Mill 
will get you full value for every sound kernel 
of xtain you raise, we will allow you to use 
one a month FREE. ; 

md at once for our little book “How to 
Make Dollars Out of Wind.” We willforward 
it by return mail, postpaid, and guote . 

Ae a@ special price on a Chatham 

‘anning Mill. 

Then—when you are through won- 
de how we can sell so good a 
machine for so little money—sendg 
us an order for.a FREE 




















do. 
And, if you are not thoroughly 
convinced that it is exactly as 
represented, you can send it 
back at our expense, and the 
test won't cost you anything. 
We have had 25 years exper- 
fence making Fanning Mills and 
own two of the largest factories 
in America. 
Our offer is made in good faith and 
pay Commercial Agency or any Bank 
in troit will tell you of our responsibility. 
Send at once for our liberal peceeeee and 
geta Chatham Fanning Mill to saving for 
you as quickly as possible. 
«dt will grade all your grain so you can get 
first price”’ for it. 
h will take all the chaff, weed-seed and 


337 Wesson Avenue 
































Manson Campbell Co., 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ill Makes 
ore Mone 


withered kernels out of your grain. It willtake 
cockle out of wheat,separate oats from wheat 
or any one kind of grain from all others. 

If you own a Chatham Fanning Mill, you 
can sell seed-grain to other people instead of 
buying it yourself. 

With “‘A Chatham” you can clean Corn, 
Rye, Barley, Wheat, Oats, Timothy, Clover, 
illet, Flax, Rice, Peas, Beans, Kaffir Corn, 
Potatoes, Broom Corn, Alfalfa, Grass 
Seed, Cotton Seed, 
Alsike, Blue Grass, 
Red Top, Buck- 
wheat, Hungarian, 
Orchard Grass, 
Rye Grass 





* You do not get 
“mixed crops” nor 
\“sow weeds” if your 
seed-grain is cleaned 
with a Chatham Fan- 
: ning Mill. 

But we haven’t room here to 
tell you more about this mill that every 
farmer should own. 

Send for our book at once and get the 
whole story with our FREE trial offer. 

Let us tell you the many different ways a 
Chatham Fanning Mill puts dollars into your 
pocket. We ship from one of our nearest 
branch warehouses. We have one in 
leading trade centers in the different states. 
This gives prompt delivery. Write us today. 


Ltd. 


Detroit. Mich 








it wi 
is proved. The repairs cost practi- 


The 


for pumping, sawing wood, feed 


nothing. 


Most Economical Engine 


d-- 
ing, churning, and all farm work. The 
reason why is interestingly told in our cata- 
log mailed on request. Tell us your re- 


quirements and we wili help you figure 
out what you need. nd for our catalog 
showing ‘type A (2-8h. G (8-50 h. 
P-), K and N (12- h.p., used with 
our Gas Producer, it will reduce fuel 
cost 75 per cent.) 


Celebrated Picture Free 
4c in stamps to pay cost of we 
am also send rou Rosa Konheur’s “Horse 
ne! en, the most cateneeted nial 
e wor size x 
colored, suitable for framing. 


ONS PUias desetine Ragios Works 
917 Chestaut St., Lansing, Mich. 








ENGINES FOR USE WITH GAS,GASOLINE, 
NAPHTHA AND ALCOHOL, 2-25 H, P. 
Send for Catalogue C. 


Abenaque Machine Works, 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 


MICHIGAN FARMS. 


A minute and a postal brings you complete and 
accurate information reqeeding ich us and 
farm lands, together with a correct map showin 
their location. My booklets are fuily illustrated wit) 
fine engravings taken from actual photographs. 

Free on your request, 


SAMUEL S. THORPE, 
Room 6, WEBBER-McMULLEN 
CADILLAC, MICHIGAN. 








BLDG., 


Expense - 





Fairbanks Gasoline Engines 


are made to fit the work in hand. Don’t buy 
atrandom. A little investigating before yo 

buy will save you a world of beh after- 
wards, Our book on Farm Power will help 


‘ou. 
7 Our expert power men always at your ser- 
vice without cost. Write to 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., NEW YORK. 


Albany, Boston, New Orieens, Pittsburg, 
Baltimore, Buftalo poe ty on Syracuse, 
Bangor, Me. Hertford, London, Eng-, Clasgow. 
























RUNNING WATER ' House 
The Niagara Hydraulic Ram isa AND BARN 
complete success where the windmill is im- 
possible. If you have a running stream 
it. free. I 
. 4) sed and 
140 Nassau Gtreet, Kew York. 


The THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


are more attractive than ever this sea- 
son, The New York Central Lines 
Four-Track Series No, 10, “The St. 
Lawrence River from the Thousand 
Islands to the Saguenay,” contains the 
finest map ever made. of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by GEORGE 
H. DanreE.s, Manager, General Ad- 
vertising Department, Grand Central 
Station, New York, THE 



































* AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD ” 
REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION. 
C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


New York. 
=| 
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MOLINE 





We take just as much pride in the 
do in its dura 


and mortised 


perfectly they 


Section of Hub and Spokes, 


light-running 


We use t 
reinforce our 


The first 


material and 


out today. 





Sectional View of. Skein. 
Skein Box and Hub with 
Spokes, 





“The Greyhound on Wheels” 
is the light-running 


NEW MOLINE 


In light-running qualities, The New Moline has distanced all competitors. 


So remarkable is its superiority in this respect, that we have adopted the 
swift greyhound as a part of our trade mark. 


You can get the most work out of your team if 
they are hitched to a NEW MOLINE. 


New Moline wheels are specially solid and lasting. 
The Hubs are of Oak and thoroughly seasoned 


the high cqllar of our skeins, so as to shut out every 
particle of dirt and dust. 


The cross section of hub and spokes shows how 


skeins tells its own story. 


The sectional view of skein, skein box and hub 
with spokes inserted, discloses the real secret of the 


was not quite.as handsome as the wagons we are 
turning out in 1906, but it was built bya wagon 
maker who knew his business, and put honest 


The same strict attention to every detail of 
construction that built the foundation of our present 
= enormous business, is given to every wagon we turn 


The. reputation of The New Moline as a leader, 
has been gained by continual improvement. 





light draft of The New Moline, as we 
bility and strength. 


afterwards. The inside cupping fits 


are joined. The picture of dust-proof 


feature of The New Moline. 

he finest air-seasoned hardwood, and 
wagons throughout with heavyironing. 
Moline Wagon was built in 1854. It 


high-class workmanship into it. 


If you want the most up-to-date 
and satisfactory wagon, get The 
New Moline. 

The leading dealer in your town 
is our agent. Call and see him, 

‘ or drop us a postal at once for our 
book on Wagons. 
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Sas, wa A oe NS 
CREP CRS NY seit 
CSET '\ 1 CRANS Vehicles, 66 styles of Harness. 


33 Years Selling Direct. 
7 Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct fro 
factory to user for a third of a cen! .  Weship for examina- 
aland guarantee safe saver. 
Bothing if not satisfied as to style, quality an 
We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 


to the. consumer exclusively. 
Sead 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


pri 





We —_ Soe of 
jor large c gue. 
v Ne, 331. Canopy Top Surrey. Price 
complete, $65.50. As good as sells for 
$26 more. 
ann 

















TILE DRAINED LAND IS MOR 


ue. 
Jacksou’s Round Drain Tile meets ¢ airement. W 
Pipe, Red and mn Pe gs BO Encausti ic Side Walk 


for what you want 








>= S That is Horse High; Bull 
PZ SS hone, Pig-chicken tig 
CZ <— Zam SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 
a , 
Le de pay the Fragae 


ARS Our Catalogue tells hew 
——s SS 
IN LAS B Wire is made, how Wireis 
Un mes calvanized,—why some is 
C ized h i 

4. uss. “fm zooiandsome bad. You 
é&. a | ~~ B should have this informae 
—— —- mei tion. Write for Catalogue, 


J] 
So KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
















ast De Box 23 Muncie Indiana 








Hein mel Ae] 
tells included, Substitutes 
PUP TAT WANiIg 
0 den, N.J. 


BOOFING CO., 522 Point St., Cam . 


Earliest and easiest work-4 
Carries off surplus water 
to soil. in 


E PRODUCTIVE 2:2: 
made -fertile 


Acres of swampy land reclaimed and 
Make Sewei 


ile, ete. Writ 
H. JACKSON, 10 Third Ave., Albeay, ¥. 1: 


THE POTATO 


By SAMUEL FRASER, Assistant Agronomist, Co™ 
nell University. 

A reliable guide on the cultivation of the potato, 
its development, manuring and fertilizing, planting, 
tillage, sprays and spraying, breeding new varieties, 
harvesting, storing, marketing, etc, etc. Taken all 
in all it is the most complete, reliable and author 
itative work on the potate ever published in 
America. Illustrated. 200 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth. 

ice T5e. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 ette Street. k, N. ¥. 
amy 2 bundine Chicago, IL 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


: “FE sav 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
yoar adv. in the old, reliable A. A.”” Yo" 








will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 








